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Letters 


Dear Editor: 


I greatly enjoy and read with much pleasure 
each issue of the SouTHERN OBSERVER, and feel 
that it fills a great need the country over, in 
keeping the public advised on new books and 
those coming out, as well as those just published 

Very cordially, 
J. Winston Coleman, Jr. 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Dear Editor: 

For the past year I have subscribed to the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER, and have found it fills 
a place and a purpose met by no other American 
publication. I am aware of no medium, maga- 
zine or newspaper, which give such thorough 
and consistent attention to books of all varieties, 
dealing in various fashions with the South. In 
my research and also in general reading, I have 
discovered in the Observer books of which I might 
never have heard. From time to time I do 
articles on various aspects of Southern subjects ; 
the OsseRvER has provided important “leads” 
to works about which I would otherwise not have 
known. It is providing a greatly needed service. 

Sincerely, 
Harnett T. Kane 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dear Editor: 


Please accept this belated but sincere note of 
appreciation for your new SOUTHERN OBSERVER, 
which in its field has grown from the modest 
initial offering of January, 1953, to one of the 
South’s leading journals. 

I have been particularly impressed with the 
high standard of judgment shown in your selec 
tion of southern books for review and listing. 
I feel sure other librarians throughout the country 
weigh your comments and recommendations as 
much and as often as I. David J. Harkness’ 
bibliographies and discussions of the literature in 
the various states would enrich the pages of any 
journal and I feel that the series on twentieth 


century politics bridges a gap not heretofore 
successfully attempted by any monthly publication. 
Again congratulations and best wishes for con- 
tinued success. 
Very truly yours, 
G. Glenn Clift 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Dear Editor: 

I certainly find the SouTHERN OBSERVER as 
one of the most interesting literary periodicals, 
and value each issue highly. I find that it is 
very adequate in reporting the present literary 
expansion of the South. I also enjoy the sections 
on part Southern literature and history. I am 
thankful to the SourHERN OBSERVER for opening 
to me many rich literary masterpieces of our 
great Southland. 


Sincerely yours, 
David B. Calhoun 
Zellwood, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

I find the SouTHERN OBSERVER very much 
worth while in my work as a librarian. Most 
interesting and informing is its emphasis on 
Southern literary development. Helpful to me 
are your reviews in my selection of new books 
for our library. Please enlarge the review 
section. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. R. I. Morse 


Groveland, Florida 


Dear Editor : 

Your writers have covered the southern 
literary field by sections. Now that this has 
apparently been exhausted, why not vary the 
scheme of things and pick a particular writer and 
give him a full-length treatment. Take for instance 
that most prolific and most southern of all southern 
authors, Opie Read... . 

Sincerely, 
Joseph Q. Bristow 


Arlington, Virginia 
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Editorials 


American Newspapers 


Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, head of the Fund for 
the Republic and former President of the Chicago 
University, edited a book some years ago which 
was highly critical of newspapers in the country 
and he continued in this attitude in a speech be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington in April. 

Although there are faults to be found with 
newspapers the press as a whole represents one of 
the strongest forces for freedom that exists in 
America. The schools, colleges as well as the local 
units of government especially the states are grad- 
ually losing the independence they once enjoyed, 
but through the wisdom of our forefathers who in- 
cluded a provision in the Bill of Rights calling for 
freedom of speech and of the press newspapers 
have been able to retain this essential freedom. 
We have in the newspapers a great and solid force 
for democracy. 


Many of us believe that newspapers are often 
unfair and unduly partisan. We believe that many 
a person has been the victim of unfair trial solely 
because of publicity. There is some editorializing 
in the news but American newspapers are freer 
from this than newspapers of any other country. 
On the whole every newspaper in America 
is an excellent source of information for what is 
actually going on. Most of them not only pub- 
lish their own editorials but articles by many 
columnists. These columnists usually represent 
both sides of questions and often they are in direct 
disagreement with the editorial policy of the paper. 

We hear objections to the one-party press 
which we think has little validity. The fact that 
a majority of newspapers have editorial policies 
supporting one party apparently has no political 
effect in this country unless it works in the op- 
posite direction from that which was intended. 
At any rate the same paper that will endorse one 
candidate for the presidency will run numerous 
articles by internationally known writers support- 
ing the other candidate. 


And it must be remembered that the whole 
source of iniormation in America is not merely 


from newspapers. Radio news reports are on 
every hour of the day and can be heard in any 
part of the country. Television is now available 
in most places with fine news coverages dra- 
matically and entertainingly presented. We should 
not forget the national bulletins, trade magazines 
and labor newspapers which go to some 15 or 20 
million people. Every type of business has its 
special publications which are usually read with 
interest by those engaged in a particular type of 
work, and there are the great religious journals 
and newspapers. Even though there has been an 
unfortunate tendency for newspapers to consoli- 
date we doubt if this has any effect whatever from 
the dissemination of news. This merging of 
newspapers is not a diabolical scheme. It is only 
a development that the necessities of modern 
finance, overhead costs and inflationary conditions 
have brought about. 


We should be very thankful that the press con- 
tinues to be free. Although we may object when 
we find editors disagreeing with us this is far 
better than government controlled press that dares 


print only what the government wants the people 
to read. 


An important development of the past thirty 
years is the publication of articles by well-in- 
furmed columnists. Often some of them are ex- 
tremely partisan but no one should object so long 
as the public can hear both sides on the questions 
of the day. 


United Nations 


Leading officials and delegates to the United 
Nations from all the member countries met re- 


cently in San Francisco to celebrate its tenth 
anniversary. 


The most remarkable fact to be noted is that 
this world organization still exists and no coun- 
try has left it. Although the United Nations has 
fallen far short of the high expectations that ac- 
companied its beginning, perhaps that is all to the 
good. It is no longer expected to enforce the 
peace but as a forum for discussion and as a sort 
of world society, it may accomplish more toward 
the solution of world problems than could have 
been achieved under the grandiose dream of a 
super world government. 
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Literary New England 
By Davip J. HARKNESS 


FOREWORD 


A literary pilgrimage to enjoy “The Flowering 
of New England” right from a true Northern 
spring on to a “New England Indian Summer” 
(both titles of books of literary history by Van 
Wyck Brooks) is one of the most fascinating and 
rewarding experiences. The six states of this 
unique section of the country have a variety of 
authors living and dead to tempt the reader and 
collector of books. The Yankees have been 
labeled the salty, shrewd, thrifty, ingenious, 
laconic, fun-loving, cantankerous, pixilated, God- 
fearing people of New England and their customs 
and traditions are preserved in a most voluminous 
literature. Their writings are as fresh as a wind 
from off the coast of Maine, as entertaining as a 
concert in the Berkshires of Massachusetts, as 
colorful as the village greens of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, and as lofty and prolific as the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire and the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. 

The persons anticipating such a ‘“‘books tour” 
of New England should look at a number of 
volumes. ‘““Time in New England,” with photo- 
graphs by Paul Strand and text selected and 
edited by Nancy Newhall, is virtually an auto- 
biography of this region. “Ever New England” 
and “Beyond New England Thresholds” are 
beautiful books of camera impressions by Samuel 


Chamberlain, who has also done photographic 
studies of Historic Boston, Cambridge, Salem, 
Lexington and Concord, Cape Cod, Martha's 
Vineyard, Nantucket, Gloucester, Cape Ann, Old 


Sturbridge Village, Portsmouth, and other points 
of literary and scenic interest. His books titled 
“Six New England Villages” and “A Small 
House in the Sun” present rural New England 
im a memorable way. “New England Holiday” by 
Eleanor Early is required reading, as is her “New 
England Sampler,” which deals with social life 
and customs from Anne Hutchinson to Calvin 
Coolidge, from Bar Harbor, Maine to Newport, 
Rhode Island. “Byroads of Old New England” by 
George Francis Marlowe includes Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn at South Sudbury, Massachusetts 


and other places of special interest to the lover of 
books. “Coaching Roads of Old New England” 
by the same author deals with inns and taverns 
and their stories. “Who Lived Here?” with text 
by M. A. DeWolfe Howe and photographs by 
Samuel Chamberlain contains a baker’s dozen of 
historic New England houses and their occupants, 
most of them authors. Samuel Chamberlain’s 
“Open House in New England” presents historic 
houses in photographs. “Literary Homes and 
Haunts” by Theodore F. Wolfe, “American Saga” 
by Marjorie Barstow Greenbie, “Literary Pil- 
grimages in New England” by E. M. Bacon, and 
“What to See and Do in New England” by 
George Seaton are also recommended. ‘So 
You're Seeing New England!” by Clara Elizabeth 
Laughlin, “Jogging Around New England” by 
Charles Hanson Towne, and the Federal Writers’ 
Project book titled “Here’s New England!” are 
indispensable. “Best of Two Worlds” by Joseph 
Wood Krutch describes the New England of 
changing seasons. ‘““New England” is a volume in 
the Look at America series of regional books by 
the editors of Look. A very attractive New Eng- 
land Calendar is issued each year for those who 
enjoy the beautiful snow scenes, seascapes, and 
peaceful countryside 
? 


- 


“A Treasury OF NEw ENGLAND FOLKLORE” 
edited by B. A. Botkin is a storehouse of interest- 
ing stories, legends, tall tales, ballads and songs 
of the people of the northeastern states. “Legends 
of New England” by G. Waldo Brown and “New 
England Legends and Folk Lore” by Samuel 
Adams Drake are also interesting in this connec- 
tion. For years there was a New England Maga- 
zine and now the monthly Yankee, published in 
Dublin, New Hampshire, carries on the tradition 
with fiction, folklore, photographic studies and 
feature articles of unusual appeal. The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, published in Brunswick, Maine, 
is an historical review of New England life and 
letters. Edwin Valentine Mitchell has written 
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“It’s An Old England Custom” and “The Horse 
and Buggy Age in New England,” while Mary 
Caroline Crawford is the author of “Social Life 
in Old New England.” Sara Ware Bassett wrote 
“New England Born,” Edward Everett Hale 
wrote “New England Boyhood,” and Mary Ellen 
Chase has written the autobiographical “A Good- 
ly Heritage.” Carleton Beals is the author of the 
recent book titled “Our Yankee Heritage.” Jona- 
than Daniels of North Carolina wrote “A South- 
erner Discovers New England” and Clarence 
M. Webster is author of “Town Meeting Coun- 
try” in the American Folkways series. Several 
volumes in the American Mountain and Rivers of 
America series deal with New England. 

“Islands of New England” by Hazel Young is 
about lobstering, summering, eating, scenery, and 
history, with suggestions for a novel running 
about three to a page. “New England Cookbook” 
by Eleanor Early features favorite dishes like Cape 
Cod Clam Chowder, Nantucket Firemen’s Supper, 
New England Boiled Dinner, and Vermont Maple 
Sugar Cake, with anecdotes, commentary, and 
charming old engravings. It includes recipes for 
Rum Tum Toddy, Snickerdoodles, Harwick 
Hermits, U.S. Senate Bean Soup, Deacon Por- 
ter’s Hat, Indian Pudding, Apple Pan Dowdy, 
Lumberjack Pie, Blueberry Slump, Eggnog Cake, 
Weary Willie Cake, and Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Chocolate Cake. An introduction by Earle W 
Newton, former director of Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage in Massachusetts, treats of New England 
inns in a most entertaining fashion. 


A nice bookshelf of New England history is 
waiting for the serious student of the intriguing 
background of this area. Recommended titles are 
“Prologue to New England” by Henry F. Howe, 
“The Founding of New England” by James Trus- 
low Adams, “The Beginnings of New England” 
by John Fiske, “The Fathers of New England” 
by Charles M. Andrews, “Revolutionary New 
England” and “New England in the Republic” 
both by James Truslow Adams, “Economic and 
Social History of New England” by William B. 
Weeden, and “The New England Mind: From 
Colony to Province” by Perry Miller. The re- 
cent “Yankees and God” by Chard Powers Smith 
is a history of New Englnd culture and the four 
phases of Puritanism since the settling of New 
England by the Puritans in 1630. It shows the 
Puritans as the vital molders of modern America, 
and certainly everyone knows that New England 
has always set the pattern for American literature. 
Since its great renascence, which began in the 
1830’s with Hawthorne’s tales on the death of 
Emily Dickinson some fifty years later—a period 
which included Thoreau, Melville, Emerson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, 
Alcott, Adams, and Howells—and more recently 
with writers like Robinson, Millay, Amy and 
Robert Lowell and Frances Frost, Coffin, Hillyer, 
Roberts, Forbes, Fisher, Chase, Marquand, Field, 
Carroll, Jewett, Freeman, Lincoln, Yates, Cannon, 
Barker, Coatsworth, Bassett, Moore, and Ogil- 
vie—New England has truly been the pioneer and 
pacemaker for the great development of American 
letters 





Rhode Island Writers 


$y Davip J. HARKNESS 


The Southern Gateway of New England is 
called The Land of Roger Williams and was 
named for the Greek Island of Rhodes. While 
“The Smallest State” cannot claim to be a Colos 
sus of Rhodes, it is a giant in learning and cul 
ture, for Brown University has some of the most 
famous literary collections in the world. The 
main John Hay library houses a noted Lincoln 
collection and the special John Carter Brown 
Library a collection of rare Americana. Walter 


Cochrane Bronson has written “The History of 
Brown University” from its founding in 1764. So 
while the Broadway musical “Inside U. S. A.” 
contained a song titled “Poor Little Rhode 
Island,” this state which is smaller than many 
counties in our nation can claim a place of honor 
in American literature. 

Providence, the first settlement and mother 
town of “Little Rhody,” was founded in 1636 by 
Roger Williams and named “in gratitude to his 
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Supreme Deliverer and in commemoration of 
God’s Providence.” The site of Roger Williams’ 
house is now a small park on North Main Street 
and his grave is on a hillside in the rear of the 
Dorr House at 109 Benefit Street. There is a 
monument to this great crusader for religious 
freedom in Roger Williams Park and another on 
Prospect Terrace overlooking the civic center. 
There is a biographical novel of Williams titled 
“I Seek A City” by Gilbert Rees and one for 
young people titled “Lone Journey” by Jeannette 
Eaton. Two Rhode Islanders have written novels 
in which Roger Williams is a character—“Ashes 
in the Wilderness” by William G. Schofield and 
“Weybossett Bridge” by Arthur E. Wilson. “The 
Doomed Chief” by Daniel P. Thompsor deals 
with King Philip’s War and Roger Williams. 
Plays about this great religious leader are “Roger 
Williams” by Marcus Bach, “Haven of the Spirit” 
by Merrill Denison, and “Roger Williams and 
Mary” by Albert Johnson. James E. Ernst is the 
author of a biography titled “Roger Williams” and 
Oscar Solomon Straus has written “Roger Wil- 
liams, The Pioneer of Religious Liberty.” 

The most controversial building in America 
is the mysterious Old Stone Tower in Newport. 
Some historians believe it is a Viking relic of the 
12th or 14th century and others insist that it is 
a Colonial windmill built in 1675 by Benedict 
Arnold, the colony’s first governor and ancestor 
of the Revolutionary War traitor. Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, when spent several summers 
in Rhode Island, adopted the Norsemen theory 
and wrote his highly romantic poem “The Skele- 
ton in Armor” around the legend. He had a 
skeleton adorned with metal ornaments found in 
Fall River become the Viking bold who built the 
Newport tower as a bower for his lady love. 
There is a mural depicting a scene from the poem 
in the dining room of the Hotel Viking in New- 
port. Philip A. Means has written a book titled 
“Newport Tower.” In Middletown is Whitehall, 
the home of Dean George Berkeley, “the Irish 
Plato,” who wrote “Alciphron or The Minute 
Philosopher.” Bishop Berkeley was host to the 
most noted men of art and letters of his time and 
wrote many works at Hanging Rock, overlooking 
the waters below. “Bishop Berkeley’s Seat,” 


where his desk and chair were placed, is pointed 
out to visitors to this literary shrine today. His 
best known poem is the one containing the line: 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 
Whitehall is pictured and described in “Who 
Lived Here?” by M. A. DeWolfe Howe with 
photographs by Samuel Chamberlain, as is also 
the John Brown House in Providence, one of the 
finest examples of late Georgian Colonial archi- 
tecture in America. 


2 


THERE ARE many houses in Rhode Island which 
can boast that “George Washington slept here.” 
The old home of General Nathanael Greene, on a 
hill in the Village of Anthony in Coventry, recalls 
historical novels about this illustrious son of 
Rhode Island whose birthplace is at Potowomut 
and who became Washington’s second in command 
during the Revolution. Recent novels in which 
Greene is a figure are “Phantom Fortress” by 
Bruce Lancaster and “The Ragged Ones” by 
Burke Davis. Another great American fighter, 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, was a Rhode 
Islander. His home in South Kingstown has 
been held by the Perry family since 1702 and has 
been called “the house that launched a fleet of 
ships.” It was at the Battle of Lake Erie in 1813 
that Perry sent the famous message: “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.” John Barnes 
has written the biography of Perry titled “The 
Hero of Erie.” 

The Edward Everett Hale House near South 
Kingstown, with an “H” cut in its wooden 
window-shutters, was the summer home of the 
author of “The Man Without A Country,” which 
was made into an opera by Walter Damrosch 
with libretto by Arthur Guiterman and has also 
been made into a motion picture. Hale wrote 
“Tarry at Home Travels” containing an essay 
on Rhode Island which reflects the spirit of the 
true Rhode Islander, and the novel “Philip No- 
lan’s Friends.” His autobiography is titled “A 
New England Boyhood.” The Gilbert Stuart 
House in the town of North Kingstown is a large 
barn-like structure painted dark red and was the 
birthplace of the best known of Rhode Island 
artists. A new biography is “Gilbert Stuart” by 
James Thomas Flexner. Ilse Bischoff has writ- 
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ten two novels for young people about this famous 
portrait painter titled “Proud Heritage” and 
“Painter’s Coach.” 

Julia Ward Howe lived in Newport and wrote 
poetry and sermons. She often extended her 
Lospitality to some of the most famous authors 
of the day, among whom was John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Her daughter, Maud Howe Elliott, 
wrote a biography of the author of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” in collaboration with her 
sister, Laura E. Richards, which won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1917. Mrs. Elliott lived in Newport for 
many years. Several poets show the influence of 
Rhode Island in their writings. Bret Harte 
maintained a summer home there for five years 
and wrote poems on Rhode Island subjects titled 
“A Newport Romance” and “A Greyport Legend, 
1797.” In “Ships” he revived the old legend of 
a deserted ship which drifted into Newport Har- 
bor and then was blown out to sea, never to be 
heard of again. William Cullen Bryant visited 
Rhode Island and wrote a humorous “Meditation 
on Rhode Island Coal.” John Greenleaf Whittier 


was close in spirit to the Rhode Island Quakers 
and his early poems “Mogg Megone” and “The 
Bridal of Pennacook” show the influence of 
Narragansett legends and traditions. Edgar Allen 
Poe courted the Providence poetess, Sarah Helen 
Whitman, in her mother’s house on Benefit Street 
and in the shady alcoves of the Athenaeum in 


Providence. Some critics hold that his famous 
lyric “Annabel Lee” owes its inspiration to Mrs. 
Whitman. 

The Dutch-American novelist, David Cornel 
DeJong, chose Providence as his home town and 
resides at West Barrington today. He attended 
Brown University and wrote “Benefit Street,” a 
novel about the tenants of an apartment house 
on this street in Providence during the hurricane 
of 1938. William E. Wilson, another Rhode 
Island resident, wrote “Yesterday’s Son,” a novel 
with a setting in a New England college town. 
It was while teaching at Brown University that 
Percy Marks wrote his novel of college life titled 
“The Plastic Age.” Samuel Rogers, a native of 
Newport and a graduate of Brown, wrote “Dusk 
at the Grove,” a novel with a setting in Ports- 
mouth. Christopher La Farge lived in Newport 


and wrote “Hoxsie Sells His Acres,” a novel in 
verse which concerns itself with the impact of land 
development on the lives of a Rhode Island com- 
munity. His novel “The Sudden Guest” is a 
story of the hurricanes of 1938 and 1940. His 
younger brother, Oliver, wrote a novel about the 
Rhode Island privateers in the War of 1812 titled 
“Long Pennant.” Vincent McHugh, a native of 
the section of Providence called Fox Point, won 
acclaim for his novel “Caleb Catlum’s America.” 
His first novel, “Touch Me Not,” was auto- 
biographical and covered his experiences while 
working at Rocky Point, a local summer resort. 
Grace S. Richmond, the author of the popular 
Red Pepper Burns books, was born in Pawtucket. 


3 


THE MOST FAMOUS resorts in New England are 
Bar Harbor, Maine and Newport, Rhode Island. 
They are pictured in a fascinating way in Cleve- 
land Amory’s book “The Last Resorts,” now be- 
ing adapted by John Patrick as a musical for 
production on Broadway next season. The mys- 
tery novel “Invitation To Murder” by Leslie Ford 
is laid at Newport and “White Violets” by Ed- 
ward Crandall is set there in a once-proud man- 
sion overlooking the sea. “Newport” by George 
Parsons Lathrop is a novel of this resort and the 
society life there. Tudor Hall on Catherine Street 
in Newport is the house known as The Cedars 
when Clement Clarke Moore lived there. Dr. 
Moore had written “A Visit From St. Nicholas” 
when he was professor of Greek and Oriental 
Languages at the Episcopal General Theological 
Seminary in New York City in 1822. He died in 
the Newport home in 1863 and plans are under- 
way at the present time for making the house a 
shrine. 

Visitors to Narragansett should read “In Old 
Narragansett” by Alice Morse Earle and “Nar- 
ragansett Bay, Its Historic and Romantic Asso- 
ciations and Picturesque Setting” by Edgar May- 
hew Bacon. Samuel Adams Drake’s “New Eng- 
land Legends and Folk Lore” includes the 
best-known Rhode Island legends. “The Archi- 
tectural Heritage of Newport, Rhode Island” is a 
beautiful volume by Antoinette F. Downing and 
Vincent J. Scully, Jr. Newport’s architecture, 
spanning nearly three centuries, is rich and varied. 
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Visitors on a literary-historical pilgrimage are 
fascinated to learn that nine public buildings 
have survived from the colonial period. Antoin- 
ette Downing also wrote “Early Homes in Rhode 
Island,” dealing with the John Brown House 
and the John Clark Brown House in Providence 
and many others. “Early Rhode Island Houses” 
is a volume by Norman M. Isham and Albert 
F. Brown. Good history books are “Colonial 


Rhode Island” by Alice Collins Gleason and 
“Rhode Island and the Formation of the Union” 
by Frank G. Bates. “Rhode Island, Its Making 
and Its Meaning” was written by Irvine Berdine 
Richman and “Our State, Rhode Island” is by 
Lillian Burleigh Miner. “Economic Development 
and Population Growth in Rhode Island” by 
Kent B. Mayer was published recently by Brown 
University. 





Nathan Bedford Forrest Bibliography 


By Tit~tMan L. MartTINn 


Something about Confederate General Nathan 
Sedford Forrest captured and still holds the 
Southern imagination—still tickles the Southern 
“funnybone,” as it were. Perhaps it is that his 
rugged, homespun personality so admirably swam 
the mainstream of frontier tall-tales and mythol- 
ogy, seemed so beautifully rounded in the larger- 
than-life mold Longstreet’s Ovid Bolus and 
others of the fictional and semi-fictional ilk who 
culminated in Mark Twain’s rough-hewn master- 
pieces. 

Forrest was born in Bedford County, (now 
Marshall County) near Chapel Hill, Tennessee, 
in 1821 and moved to Mississippi while he was 
still a boy, to rise, despite his scant formal edu- 
cation, to successful cotton planter and horse and 
cattle trader. When the Civil War came on, he 
served in the cavalry, with a so-called “critter 
company” which achieved fame—or notoriety, 
if you choose—for successful raids, their daring 
frequently demoralizing the Yankee forces com- 
pletely. Forrest’s most noted battles were at 
Chickamauga and Shiloh. Asked once for the 
secret of his extraordinary success, he is supposed 
to have said that it was his policy “To git there 
fustest with the mostest.” He died in 1877. 
Or rather, the physical man died; his legend 
grows and grows, going through one metamor- 
phosis after another. 

Virginia Frazer Boyle, of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, wrote “The Wizard of the Saddle,” a 
verse tribute to Forrest, with flashes of genuine 
poetic inspiration. This poem, which appeared in 
her Love Songs and Bugle Calls (Barnes, A. S., 


1906), has been frequently reprinted. It may be 
found in the Library of Southern Literature 
(Martin and Hoyt, 1907, 14 vol.), volume II, 
pages 485 to 489. 

Nash Buckingham, the Memphis sportsman- 
author, has a tribute to Forrest, also a poem, in 
his Blood Lines: Tales of Shooting and Fishing 
(Putnam, 1938, 1947), pages 190 to 192, titled 
“Parade-Rest !” 

Marion Dargan’s Guide to American Biography 
lists a number of excellent books about General 
Forrest, both factual and fictional. 

One of William Faulkner’s most interesting 
stories, with elements of mystery, suspense and 
humor, is “My Grandmother Millard and General 
Bedford Forrest and the Battle of Harrykin’s 
Creek,” which appears in his Collected Stories 
(Random House, 1943). It was reprinted in 
Stories for Here and Now, edited by Joseph 
Green and Elizabeth Abell (Bantam Giant 
#A914), pages 151 to 182, and was expanded to 
become part of Faulkner’s The Unvanquished, 
one of his so-called “family chronicles” dealing 
with the Civil War period. Faulkner, it would 
probably be unnecessary to say, is a Mississippian 
and the action of his story takes place entirely 
in that state. 

2 


In nis Shiloh (Dial Press, 1952; Signet 31104, 
1954), a novel published on April 7, the 90th 
anniversary of the famous battle, Shelby Foote 
has a chapter titled “Day of Battle: Private Luth- 
er Dade, Rifleman, 6th Mississippi” and another, 


“Sergeant Jefferson Polly, Scout, Forrest's 
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Cavalry,” which give considerable information on 
Forrest. The first of these stories appeared in 
New World Writing: First Mentor Selection 
(Ms #73, New American Library, 1952), pages 
86 to 96. The novel as a whole is unique, in 
that it alternately shows events through the eyes 
of both the Union and the Confederate partici- 
pants. Foote is a native of Greenville, Missis- 
sippi. 

Claude Gentry, the Baldwin, Mississippi, movie 
theatre owner and author, has a novel, Crossroads 
(Magnolia Publishers, 1954), about the battle of 
Brice’s Crossroads, near Tupelo. Forrest appears 
in the story, howbeit not as a central character. 

Caroline Gordon—Mrs. Allen Tate of Tennes- 
see—wrote None Shall Look Back (Scribner, 
1937), a Civil War novel in which the indomitable 
Forrest is a central figure. The plot concerns the 
Allards, Lucy and Cousin Rives, who is on scout 
juty for General Forrest, and the scene moves to 
the Western front, to Fort Donelson and Chicka- 


mauga. 
Tennessee’s Robert Selph Henry has an excel- 


lent biography, “First with the Most” Forrest 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1944), and Stanley F. Horn’s 
The Army of Tennessee (Bobbs-Merrill, 1941), 
one of the best modern studies of the Battle of 
Shiloh, furnished much of the material for Shel- 
by Foote’s Shiloh, already mentioned. Foote 
secured material also from Lloyd Lewis’ Sherman, 
Fighting Prophet (Harcourt, 1942), which gives 
mention to Forrest. 

Katherine M. Jones’ Heroines of Dixie: Con- 
federate Women Tell Their Story of the War, 
contains an account of Emma Sansom, the Ala- 
bama girl who rode with and guided Forrest. 
This excellent work, published in April of this 
year by Bobbs-Merrill, contains portraits and a 
foreword by Robert Selph Henry of Tennessee. 
It is made up of first-hand accounts, excerpted 
from letters, diaries, and published memoirs of 
females who experienced the Civil War—society 
belles, farm women, mothers, sweethearts, women 
of all stations. 

Mississippi: A Historical Reader, by Bill G 
Lowrey, Andrew A. Kincannon, and Rosewell G 
Lowrey (Marshall & Bruce, 1937), has an in- 
teresting story about Forrest on pages 146 to 150 
These authors are all Mississippians 


3 

Andrew Nelson Lytle’s Bedford Forrest and 
His Critter Company (Putnams, 1931) is a well- 
illustrated and indexed fact-study, with a full 
bibliography. 

John Trotwood Moore, of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, wrote the famous “Ballad of Emma San- 
som,” about the heroine, previously mentioned, 
who rode behind Forrest on horseback to the 
bridge over Black Creek, on the raid when he 
captured General Streight and his entire com- 
mand. This work, read on the floor of the Ala- 
bama Legislature, was an instrument aiding Miss 
Sansom to secure a pension in later years. 

John Watson Morton, a Mississippian, wrote 
The Artillery of Nathan Bedford Forrest's Caval- 
ry: “The Wisard of the Saddle” (Nashville & 
Dallas: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1909), a 374-page personal reminiscence. 

A. W. Parks has a juvenile biography, Bedford 
Forrest. 

Major G. V. Rambaut’s “Forrest at Shiloh,” 
a paper read by him before the Confederate His- 
torical Society of Memphis, was published in the 
Commercial Appeal on January 19, 1896, and 
furnished much information for section five of 
Shelby Foote’s Shiloh. 

Eric William Sheppard authored Bedford For- 
rest, the Confederacy's Greatest Cavalryman (Dial 
Press, 1930). 

Richard Taylor, of Kentucky and Louisiana, 
has a section, “General Forrest,” in his Destruc- 
and Reconstruction (Appleton, 187-?), which was 
re-printed in the Library of Southern Literature 
(Martin & Hoyt, 1907), volume XII, pages 5210- 
11. 

John Allen Wyeth, of Marshall County, Ala- 
bama and Pennsylvania (?) wrote Life of General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest (Harper, 1899, 1908), 
a highly praised work. Selections, “General 
Forrest’s Personality,” “The Pioneer Quality,” 
“Endowment and Devotion,” and “Forrest's Fare- 
well,” were reprinted in Library of Southern 
Literature, volume XIII, pages 6011-20. 

This bibliography is far from complete, but 
should contain reading matter to suit every taste. 
For additional material, consult the bibliographies 
in the various individual fact-works, examine the 
card catalog of your public library, etc. 
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Jefferson Military College 


ors. EE. 


Visitors in the Southland in search of histori- 
cal landmarks of outstanding interest may well 
devote attention the many fine old schools in the 
South and the part they have had in the early 
history of this region. They constitute significant 
landmarks as many of these schools were estab- 
lished well over one hundred years ago, and sev- 
eral colleges in this older group were founded 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

One of the colleges of this older group, and 
upon the campus of which events of historical 
significance transpired is Jefferson College in 
Washington, Mississippi. It was established by 
an act of the Legislature of the Territory of Mis- 
sisissippi, passed May 13, 1802, and named for 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, 
and President of the 
Society. 


American Philosophical 


Its founders were thirty-four of the 
most prominent men of the Territory, including 
Governor W. C. C. Claiborne, Colonel Anthony 


Hutchins, Dr. David Kerr and William Dunbar. 
It is of interest to note that Jefferson College 
was chartered one year before the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, fifteen years before Mississippi became 
a state, and the same year that the United States 
Military Academy was established at West Point, 
ie - 

The Mississippi Territory was created by Act 
of Congress on April 7th, 1798. A century of 
Old World dominance then came to an end. The 
Territorial capital was established in the town 
of Natchez, however, it was moved to the town of 
Washington on February Ist, 1802. Washington 
at that time being a well known health resort lo 
cated but a short distance northeast of Natchez 
Mississippi was admitted to the Union as the 
Twentieth State on December 10th, 1817. 
named for the Great River, the “Father of 
Waters,” and first viewed by the explorer Her- 
nando De Soto, in 1541. Following a lingering 
illness De Soto was buried in the Mississippi 
River probably very near the present site of the 
City of Natchez in 1542. 


It was 


> 
- 


On Novemser 11, 1803, the Territory Legisla- 


LIMBERT 


ture, meeting in Washington, passed an Act 
establishing the permanent site of Jefferson Col- 
lege in the vicinity of the town of Washington 
on land donated by the Foster and Gibson families 
for this purpose. This site embraced Ellicott’s 
Spring, named for a former U. S. Government 
surveyor, who received possession of the Missis- 
sippi Territory from the Spanish authorities, and 
determined the line of demarkation between the 
United States and the Spanish Province of West 
Florida. On this same tract (campus) stands 
today just inside the campus gate the same oak 
trees under which Aaron Burr was given his 
preliminary hearing following his arrest on his 
flatboat flotilla in 1807 just above Natchez. The 
South fence of the campus was the boundary be- 
tween the College and the town of Washington. 
Inside the college entrance gate and under the 
same “Burr Oaks” now stands a handsome monu- 
ment erected by order of the Mississippi State 
Legislature in 1935, marking the site where the 
convention of 1817 drafted the Constitution under 
which the Congress of the United States admitted 
the Mississippi Territory into the Union, Decem- 
ber 10, 1817. It can be said that Jefferson Col- 
lege campus was the birthplace of the State of 
Mississippi. 

Unless adequately endowed or otherwise made 
financially secure at the time of establishment, 
there is usually a gap between the founding of 
an educational institution and the actual beginning 
of its work. Jefferson College experienced this 
In the nine years that followed the 
chartering of the College the Trustees failed to put 
the college into effective operation due to lack of 
financial support. During the period of 1803 
through 1812 the Trustees tried to raise money. 


breach. 


A lottery was undertaken, also an appeal for 
financial subscriptions. This endeavor was not 
Some of the 
subscriptions were gifts of cotton, others were 
pledged but never paid, the end result being court 
action to effect payment. 


wholly successful nor satisfactory. 


At this time the Trustees asked the Congress 
for grants of land as had been given to the North- 
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west Territory. Congress did grant some land, an 
entire township, as well as certain lots in the town 
of Natchez, including the square upon which the 
present Adams County Court House now stands. 
The “commons” or parade grounds involved in 
the land grant of lots in Natchez belonged origi- 
nally to the Spanish Crown and had been granted 
previously by Spain to the town of Natchez. 
Litigation and controversy resulted with the mat- 
ter being in the courts until 1827 at which time 
the Trustees of the college had to accept an 
unsatisfactory compromise. It was not until 1812 
that the Congress was able to locate the township 
of land it had granted the college in 1803. It was 
found to be on the Tombigbee River, about forty 
miles above its junction with the Alabama River, 
and within what was then the Mississippi Terri- 
tory. 
3 

TOWARD THE CLOSE of this discouraging inter- 
val the “Washington Academy” had been estab- 
lished in temporary buildings on the grounds of 
Jefferson College. A joint meeting of the officials 
of the two schools resulted in Jefferson College 
taking over Washington Academy. The financial 
status of the college became increasingly acute. 
Concurrent with the merger of the two schools 
Washington Academy promoted a lottery, the 
drawing to take place in November 1811. It was 
not a successful enterprise, in fact some litigation 
resulted. After nine years of unsuccessful effort 
to put the college into operation on a larger scale 
it was decided to operate it as an Academy. It 
continued in this status for several years, meeting 
the demands of the community as a preparatory 
school. 

From 1812 on the enrollment steadily increased, 
the faculty was enlarged. In the summer of 1817 
a contract was let for additional classroom facili- 
ties, a wing being added to the main building. 
The financial stability of the school was strength- 
ened through an appropriation from the Territory 
Legislature, from the sale of leases on the Tom- 
bigbee River land grant and from certain bank 
loans. The Tombigbee leases eventually proved 
a financial hardship as a result of the Federal 
Government reducing the price of all Public 
Lands. It was now more economical to purchase 


Public Lands than to lease them. In the final 
analysis many of the Tombigbee leases went by 
default. In the 1830's this land was exchanged 
under the authority of The Congress for lands 
in the Yazoo, Mississippi, Delta. The exchange 
was made by Mr. B. L. C. Wailes, Trustee of 
the College. There was a good demand for these 
new lands and a substantial endowment was 
realized from their sale. Some of this was lost as 
a result of the panic of 1837, while that invested 
in real estate proved a sound investment. 

During the 1822-1823 college term the faculty 
included, among others, a drawing master by the 
name of John James Audubon, who later became 
the world famous naturalist and artist, also Joseph 
H. Ingraham, the well known author of pirate 
tales who later became a prominent clergyman. 
It is reported that General Andrew Jackson 
camped on Jefferson College campus in 1815 when 
going to and returning from the Battle of New 
Orleans. General Lafayette visited the college in 
1825 and reviewed the cadets at drill—a system 
of military drill and discipline being an extra- 
curricular activity at that time. 


4 


In 1829 THE corporate Trustees adopted a system 
of Military training and discipline as a signifi- 
cant feature of the curriculum. 


They also in- 
augurated the system of education pursued at 
the U.S. Military Academy. It was the considered 
opinion of the Trustees that this action would en- 
hance the prestige, financial security and scholas- 
tic standing of the college. They engaged Major 
John Holbrook, of Vermont, formerly with the 
U.S. Army, as Superintendent of the Military and 
Scientific Department. Major Holbrook having 
taught in several academies, written a treatise on 
Military Tactics, was recommended for the posi- 
tion by Captain Alden Partridge, a former Su- 
perintendent of the U.S. Military Academy, un- 
der whom Major Holbrook had at one time been 
a cadet. The West Point system proved emi- 
nently successful, the enrollment increased and the 
college was viewed with much pride and satis- 
faction. 

Major Holbrook later succeeded to the Presi- 
dency of the college. Unfortunately, he passed 
away within the year following his appointment. 
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His grave is on the campus. To fill Major Hol- 
brook’s place the Trustees promoted Truman B. 
Ransom, a graduate of Norwich University. 
(Captain Ransom became President of Norwich 
University in 1844). Just prior to his death, 
Major Holbrook was appointed as an engineer to 
survey the northwest boundary of the State of 
Mississippi, by Governor Brandon. It had been 
hoped that the definite boundary would include 
the city of Memphis. When established the 
boundary placed Memphis on the Tennessee side. 
Major Holbrook was assisted in this survey by 
cadets from Jefferson College. 

In 1833, Captain Alden Partridge of Vermont, 
became head of Jefferson College. He had gradu- 
ated from the U. S. Military Academy in the Class 
of 1806, had served as West Point’s first Profes- 
sor of Engineering and later as its Superintendent. 
He resigned from the Army in April 1818 follow- 
ing which he served as a surveyor of the North- 
eastern Boundary of the United States of America 
in accordance with the Fifth Article of the Treaty 
of Ghent. In 1819 he established a military acad- 
emy in Norwich, Vermont. Later, a re-organiza- 
tion of the school was undertaken and it became 
Norwich University. It is now located in North- 
field, Vermont. Captain Partridge can be credited 
with laying the sure foundation of all subsequent 
military colleges and academies, where civilian 
students have secured a complete military and 
academic training, logically adequate for war or 
peace. It was during the re-organization period 
at the Norwich Academy that Captain Partridge 
served for several months as President of Jeffer- 
son College. Through the years many of the 
faculty members of Jefferson College have been 
graduates of the U.S. Military Academy. 

5 
OF INTEREST is the college catalogue issued in 
1840. In it is listed for the information of all 
concerned the schedule for “Course of Studies 
and Employment of Time during the Day.” Ac- 
cording to this schedule the time from “dawn 
of day until sunrise” was set aside for Reveille, 
Roll Call, Prayers and Inspection of Quarters, in 
which all classes participated. From sunrise until 
seven A.M. there were recitations in Mineralogy, 
jeology, Political Economy, in the Modern Lan- 


guages, in Latin and in Greek. Closer scrutiny 
reveals the following subjects were taught: Ad- 
vanced Mathematics to include Calculus, Chemis- 
try, Optics, Electricity and Astronomy. In addi- 
tion, the following subjects were required of all 
students: Modern History, Ancient History, 
American History, Psychology, Philosophy, 
Literature and the Fine Arts, Latin, Greek, Span- 
ish, French, the ancient Languages and Ethics, 
Law, Philology, Composition in Prose and Verse, 
Ancient Mythology, Rhetoric and Criticism, Evi- 
dence of Revealed Religion and study of the Ro- 
man Antiquities. The foremost approved text- 
books were employed in all courses of study. The 
1840 catalogue lists by title over fifteen hundred 
library volumes with History constituting the larg- 
est group followed in number by the Classics. 
There were many works on philosophy, law, the 
arts, science, ethics, etc., together with a well 
rounded out selection of periodicals. 

The terms for tuition and board at that time 
are of interest. The tuition for students in the 
college proper for a session of five months was 
twenty-five dollars. For the same period in the 
preparatory school the tuition charge was fifteen 
dollars. For “boarding” the charge was fifteen 
dollars per month, while the charge for “washing” 
was established at two dollars per month. Candles 
were charged for on the basis of fifty cents per 
month except for the winter session when the 
charge was raised to seventy-five cents per month. 
The matriculation fee was five dollars. It was the 
decision of the Trustees serving the college at that 
time (1840) to hold to low and modest charges. 

It can be further noted in the 1840 catalogue 
that Saturday mornings during each term were 
devoted to “public examinations” in all subjects 
studied and recited by the students during the 
previous week. Present at the Saturday morn- 


ing “public examinations” were representatives 
of the Board of Visitors, the Board of Trustees 


and of the faculty. Saturday afternoons were 
given over to a week-end recess, however, a 
period of military drill, exercises and a review 
immediately followed the “Public Examinations.” 
Students were required to attend a church of their 
choice in Washington each Sunday accompanied 


always by a member of the faculty. Students were 
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not permitted to leave the campus on Sunday ex- 
cept to attend Divine worship in Washington. 
Morning and evening prayers were conducted at 
the college each Sunday. Then came Monday and 
the resumption of the regular daily schedule from 
“dawn of day” until “lights out” at 10 P.M. The 
motto of the college, then and now, being, “Doc- 
trina Lux Mentis.” 
6 


A REVIEW of the departments of instruction in the 
college outlined in the 1840 catalogue reveals that 
in the Department of Mathematics and Mathe- 
matical Physics the system employed at the U. S. 
Military Academy prevailed and that currently 
followed at the Polytechnic School in Paris, 
France, was adopted insofar as possible. Modern 
Languages were taught by a Professor Midderhof, 
a native of Prussia and a graduate of a prominent 
German university. The President of the college 
was committed to teach in the Department of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, and also in the De- 
partment of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
and their kindred subjects. That the college had 
become an intellectual center for the region is 
evidenced by the fact that “The Jefferson College 
and Washington Lyceum” held regular meetings 
at the college at which papers on philosophical 
subjects were read and discussed by distinguished 
citizens. The college having legal authority to 
confer the B.A., and the M.A. degrees, the Degree 
of Batchelor of Arts degree was granted for the 
first time about 1830. 

In following the history of the college campus 
we find that it has gone through six great wars, 
that it has seen disastrous overflows from the 
Mississippi River, the yellow fever epidemics, the 
financial panic of 1837 and experienced fifty years 
of economic re-adjustment that followed the close 
of the Civil War. Under its charter the college 
is non-sectarian, non-political and non-commer- 
cial; its Trustees serve without compensation. 
The campus that has seen so much of history in 
the making for over one hundred and fifty years, 
covers one hundred acres and eight buildings, 
three being modern dormitories, the others being 
more than a century old. Recent bequests and 
gifts received by the corporate Trustees have gone 
into the construction of new and additional facili- 


ties under the direction of Mr. W. M. Drake, 
President of the Board of Trustees and the other 
members of this distinguished group. The Union 
Army used the college buildings for nearly three 
years during the Civil War taking full advantage 
of the campus for such operations as their mission 
required. Faculty members, students and gradu- 
ates served in that war. They have continued 
to respond in every emergency that has since 
followed wherever and however needed. Many 
made the Supreme Sacrifice in these conflicts. 


7 


THE COLLEGE sustained a costly fire in 1836 at 
which time valuable records relating to the found- 
ing and early operation of the college were par- 
tially destroyed. The rosters of both faculty mem- 
bers and students and graduates, for this reason, 
is incomplete, however remaining records indi- 
cate that among its students in earlier years were: 
Jefferson Davis, who later graduated from the 
U.S. Military Academy, served in the Indian and 
the Mexican War, Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Pierce, U.S. Senator from Mississippi, and 
President of the Confederate States. Albert Galla- 
tin Brown, a Governor of Mississippi, and a Con- 
federate Senator. Victor Gifford Audubon and 
John Wodehouse Audubon, each of whom became 
a naturalist and painter in his own right. Pro- 
fessor W. H. N. Macgruder, LL.D., Superin- 
tendent of Education in Louisiana. J. F. H. 
Claiborne, the noted historian, and Mr. Pren- 
tiss Ingraham, the novelist. There are many 
others, but perhaps the greatest contribution of 
the college is the myriad of capable young men 
it has prepared for the professions and for the im- 
portant posts in the field of agriculture, com- 
merce and industry. 

With the advent of the Civil War the college 
faced new difficulties which continued through the 
years of reconstruction. During the war all 
classes were suspended, as was the case in nearly 
all Southern institutions. The West Point sys- 
tem of education adopted by the Trustees in 
1829 continued until the suspension of classes 
with the outbreak of the Civil War. The college 
did not resume as a military school following the 
close of the Civil War but as a prominent and 
accredited preparatory school. It was not until 
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1893 that the Trustees decided upon a change in 
its operation and it again became a military 
school. Since that date is has continued to be 
operated by the corporate Trustees as Jefferson 
Military College. The curriculum in the Junior, 
College Preparatory and Advanced Departments 
embraces courses of study that are fully accredited 
and accepted by all modern educational standards. 
Scholarships are included in the Honors and 
Awards. Its graduates continue to fill positions 
of responsibility and authority in all walks of 
life. Many have chosen the Military Service for 
a career. 


8 


On Octoser 17, 1953, Jefferson Military College 
was honored by being invited to participate in 
the colorful Louisiana Purchase Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Celebration in New Orleans. The college 
is located in Adams County, a county that played 
an important part in the Louisiana Purchase days. 
It is recorded that in 1803, “Thirty Natchez 
Volunteers accompanied the Honorable W. C. C. 
Claiborne, Governor of Mississippi, and General 
James Wilkinson, of the US Army, to New Or- 
leans for the Purchase Ceremonies. The Volun- 
teers fired their brass cannon adding to the roar 
of cannon from the nearby batteries and from the 
boats in the harbor.” In addition to marching in 
the Sesqui-Centennial parade and participating in 
the re-enactment of the 1803 ceremonies in which 
France delivered the Territory to the United 
States, Jefferson Military College supplied the 
Honor Guard for President Eisenhower during 
his attendance at the Sesqui-Centennial. 
Chartered before the Louisiana Purchase, the 
college stands today where it was originally estab- 
lished in 1802 on land which had been reluctantly 
yielded only four years previously by the King 


of Spain under a rather vague treaty and which 
most European diplomats expected Spain to re- 
cover. It was in sight of the vast dominion of 
the same King across the Great River, was 
separated by hundreds of miles of wilderness, 
mountains and dangerous rivers, from the nearest 
important center of American population. Like 
the founders of all worthy institutions the corp- 
orate Trustees who pioneered Jefferson College 
through the years, as now, have been men of 
vision, forbearance and determination. The 
charter gave the Trustees the right to choose their 
successors and continuity of the college is due 
largely to that provision. 

The President of Jefferson Military College 
is Vice Admiral A. Stanton Merrill, U.S. Navy, 
Retired. Admiral Merrill, a graduate of the U. S. 
Naval Academy and of the U.S. Naval War Col- 
lege, is a direct descendent of families prominent 
through the years in all phases of the development 
and growth of the South, Mississippi in particular, 
and actively identified with Jefferson College. His 
great-great-grandfather, William Dunbar, was a 
charter member and first vice-president of the 
Board of Corporate Trustees, a member of the 
American Philosophical Society and a personal 
friend of Thomas Jefferson. 

To enumerate the names of all who have been 
members of the student body, the faculty, the 
graduate rolls, and who have helped pioneer and 
support the college from 1802 to-date, would 
amount to writing a tome on Southern history, 
for it can be said that Jefferson College has seen 
something of history. And now, having taken 
one hundred and fifty three years of history, 
service and tradition in its stride, Jefferson Col- 
lege continues to go forward steadfastly dedicated 
to the program of preparing young men for a 
happy and useful life 





The Decline of Socialism 


“REFLECTIONS ON THE FAILURE OF 


SOCIALISM by Max Eastman. 
Adair Company. $2.75. 
F. Reed. 

Arguments against Socialism since Karl Marx 
promulgated his ideas a century ago have never 


The Devin- 
Reviewed by Forrest 


been very effective. Who could oppose the 
beautiful utopian dream of sharing everything 
equally, the abolition of poverty, even the destruc- 
tion of selfishness which would finally obviate the 
necessity of the use of money or the existence of 


a state? Only a little actual experience with 
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Marxist socialism, however, was required to be- 
cloud this fantastic illusion. 

Max Eastman was one of a large number of sin- 
cere believers in socialism who has vigorously 
repudiated this doctrine in the light of his knowl- 
edge and experience with its operation and prac- 
tice. In turning away from this ideology he says 
in his book: 

“I have never had any hesitations or regrets 
about the decision—only about the unconscionably 
long time it took me to reach it. When I am de- 
nounced as a turncoat by the true believers it does 
indeed bring a blush to my cheek, but only be- 
cause it took me so long to turn my coat. I sadly 
regret the precious 20 years I spent muddling 
and messing around with this idea, which with 
enough mental clarity and moral force I might 
have seen through when I went to Russia in 
1922.” 

Mr. Eastman was born in Canandaigua, New 
York. Both parents were Congregational minis- 
ters. He graduated from Williams College and 
taught Logic and Philosophy for four years at 
Columbia University. 

In 1913 he published his first book “Enjoyment 
of Poetry” which came to be his most famous 
and is now in the 23rd printing. He was one 
of the founders and for five years editor of THE 
MASSES and later founded THE LIBERATOR 
both socialist papers. He has written many other 
books and one novel. His book “Enjoyment of 
Laughter” was the best seller in 1936. Another 
popular seller among the books he wrote was 
“Enjoyment of Living” published in 1948. 

Mr. Eastman, although once a member of the 
Socialist Party, should probably be referred to 
as an independent socialist then since he did 
not always conform to the doctrinaire theories of 
the socialist leaders. As far back as 1916 he dis- 
missed Marx’s philosophic system, his idea that 
socialism is a historical necessity, as “a rationali- 
zation of his wish.” It has long been the conten- 
tion of socialists beginning with Marx that social- 
ism is inevitable. This is a time-worn method of 
forcing converts to a cause. To put it another 
way the proponent of a certain idea will claim 
his plan is destined to go into effect regardless of 
opposition so the listener might as well give up or 


join up. 

Mr. Eastman went through the same bitter dis- 
appointing experience that thousands of other 
sincere believers in this idea when they observed 
the first results of socialism in practice after the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. They saw this 


theory in the hands of socialist leaders turned into 
the most cruel form of dictatorship the world has 
None of the promises of socialism 
were fulfilled and from their standpoint the situa- 
tion in Russia has grown steadily worse. 


yet known. 


2 


AT FIRST socialists consoled themselves with the 
thought this this was merely a Russian betrayal 
cf socialism although many tried to defend the 
Russian system long years after they knew what 
was going on there in the name of Marxism. 
Then came Mussolini of Italy—socialist of long 
standing—who apparently repudiated socialism 
but was actually doing just about what was being 
done in Russia. Later came Hitler with his na- 
tional socialism, as he called it, bitterly fighting 
communism but using their methods all the while. 
Afterwards socialistic experiments were made 
in France, other European countries and finally 
England. In all of the countries of Western 
Europe including Great Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries socialistic measures were adopted 
but socialism in the true meaning of the term was 
by no means put into full force and the free peo- 
ples of these countries repudiated its ultimate 
goals. The definition of socialism is the social or 
government ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange. 

The so-called Welfare State has been confused 
with socialism by both friends and foes. Humani- 
tarian ideas of helping those in desperate need, to 
equalize the administration of justice and to pro- 
tect the citizens in all walks of life properly can- 
not be called socialism. It all depends on the 
direction and purpose of such measures. If all 
welfare measures and all attempts to render equal 
justice are made solely for the purpose of even- 
tually reaching the ultimate goals of the Marxian 
philosophy, then they might be called socialistic. 
However, these developments have been the desire 
of all believers in democracy and Christianity long 
before the idea of socialism was ever thought of 
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and incidently, this theory was not original with 
Karl Marx. 

Mr. Eastman thinks that many of the troubles 
of the past century have been due to socialist 
ideas and this reviewer certainly believes that 
most of the ideological force behind the modern 
dictators, Hitler and Mussolini came originally 
out of socialist thinking. When we closely an- 
alyze fascism, nazism, and communism we find 
a great similarity in them. In fact it may be said 
that communism and fascism are but two sides of 
the same coin. It may be compared with the 
North and South Pole. Although they are 
diametrically opposed the conditions are quite 
similar. 

There is this to be said of socialism and its 
kindred philosophies: they are symptoms of civili- 
zation’s decline. Socialism made no headway in 
a practical sense until World War I. It was in 
misery and privation together with the disorgani- 
zation of society and the destruction of ideals that 
socialism grew in power. All emergencies and 


catastrophies lead toward centralization of au- 
thority. This doctrine was not unknown in an- 
cient times (though not by name) but it will be 
noted that democracy and freedom were charac- 
teristic of the strong and growing cultures. It 
was when these civilizations were on the decline 
that dictatorship, rigid regulations and paternal- 
ism predominated. An example of an ancient 
civilization was that of the Graeco-Roman. Greece 
called itself the birthplace of democracy. There 
was a great deal of freedom in Greece and in the 
Roman Empire until the decline became apparent. 
From then on everything was subject to the 
Emperor or as he could be properly called a 
dictator. Citizens were even forced to worship 
him. This was society's way of conserving what 
little was left of its past greatness. 

The ability of a civilization to repudiate these 
ideological attempts to control the human mind 
is a testimony to the strength of our culture. We 
believe this repudiation is now taking place 
throughout the Western world. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MarsHALL 


The past few weeks have witnessed the an- 
nouncement of several prizes and awards in the 
world of letters which will prove of interest to 
readers of the SoutHerRN Osserver. It is in- 
deed gratifying to note that a number of Southern 
writers, were among those receiving recognition 
Of particular interest are the awards reported 
below. ... 

The 1955 Pulitzer Prizes, recently announced 
by Columbia University, for works in drama, 
letters, and music have been awarded to Tennes- 
see Williams for his drama “Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof”; William Faulkner for “A Fable” which 
was named the best American work of fiction 
(Random House); Paul Horgan for a distin- 
guished book on United States history, “Great 
River, the Rio Grande in North American His- 
tory” (Rinehart); William S. White for his bi- 
ography of Robert A. Taft titled “The Taft Story” 
(Harper) which was cited as a “distinguished 
patriotic and unselfish service to the people”; 
Wallace Stevens for his “Collected Poems” 


(Knopf). The prize in music went to Gian- 
Carlo Menotti for “The Saint of Bleeker Street.” 
The prizes for drama and letters are $500 
ee 

“For distinguished writings in American his- 
tory,” the Bancroft Prizes, also presented by 
Columbia University, have gone to Paul Horgan 
for “Great River, the Rio Grande in North 
American History” (Rinehart) and to Leonard 
D. White for “The Jacksonians” (Macmillan), 
the third volume in Dr. White’s trilogy tracing 
the development of American government from 
1789 to 1861. Each of the awards carries a cash 
stipend of $2,000. . 

The Putnam-North Carolina Prize for 1954, 
consisting of $500, has been presented by G. P. 
Putnam Sons to Amos H. Paul for a novel 
tentatively titled “Outback.” The award goes 
annually for the best book-length manuscript 
written by a student or graduate of the University 
of North Carolina. Last year’s award winner 
was SOUTHERN OBSERVER contributing editor 
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Doris Betts for a short story collection titled 
“The Gentle Insurrection. . . .” 

The annual book award of the Colonial Dames 
of America has been given to “The Story of the 
Declaration of Independence” by Dumas Malone, 
with pictures selected by Hirst Milhollen and 
Milton Kaplan of the Library of Congress. The 
volume was cited as “the book that best portrays 
the ideals and principals of the founding fathers” 
published in 1954... . 

The W. Somerset Maugham Award for 1955 
has been presented to Kingsley Amis for his 
first novel titled “Lucky Jim” published in this 
country by Doubleday and in England by Gol- 
lancz. The prize is given annually for the most 
promising work by a British author under 35 
years of age... . 


The Governor General's Medal, Canada’s top 





fiction award, for 1954 went to Igor Gouzenko 
for his novel “The Fall of a Titan.” . . . 

“Ten Top Historians of Humor” were voted 
special Snickers Awards in connection with the 
observation of National Laugh Week. The “his- 
torians” receiving the awards are Fred Allen, 
author of “Treadmill to Oblivion” (Little, 
Brown); Bennett Cerf, author of “The Encyclo- 
pedia of Modern American Humor” (Hanover 
House) and other humorous works; Mack Sen 
nett, author of “King of Comedy” (Doubleday) ; 
Arthur Marx, author of “Life with Groucho” 
(Simon and Schuster); H. Allen Smith, author 
of many humorous books published by Double- 
day ; Pete Martin, co-author of Bob Hope’s auto- 
biography ; Harry Hershfield; Abel Green, editor 
of “Variety”; and the late Joe Laurie, Jr., author 
of “Vaudeville: From Honky-tonks to the Palace” 
(Holt). 





School on a 


By JOHN 


Located on the top of Tennessee's highland rim 
within a few miles of Center Hill Lake’s bright 
blue waters there is an unusual school. Baxter 
Seminary, it is called, and it is unique among 
Tennessee schools. 

The influence of Baxter Seminary extends 
literally from the Adirondack Mountains of New 
York State to Alaska. Many years ago I knew 
an Adirondack mountain boy, members of a hard 
luck family, well on the way to personal ruin 
Through my own family the boy found his way 
to Baxter. It would be difficult to state what the 
boy found in Tennessee's hills that he had not 
found in his native mountains. Perhaps it was 
faith, Whatever it was, he was able to rise 
above family misfortunes. He is today among 
the most successful of Alaska’s business men, 
operating a large ranch in the Gulf of Alaska 

Not all Baxter graduates have progressed so 
far, geographically or financially. But for thou 
sands of men and women all over Tennessee, Bax- 
ter has provided a spark that has made for whole 
some and successful living 

Baxter Seminary is located in Putnam County 


Mountain Top 


CALDWELI 


Tennessee. It could be described very simply as 
a high school operated by the Methodist Church. 
3ut Baxter is more than a high school. It offers 
Christian Education with emphasis on practical 
training for boys and girls, many of whom would 
otherwise not be able to secure a good education 

The seminary offers the normal courses one 
would find in any good high school. But there 
are other additional courses that make the school 
especially meaningful. There is emphasis on 
Biblical literature; special courses in home eco 
nomics and agriculture; pracitcal nurse training, 
and, believe it or not, aviation 


For the young man who will probably not go 
on to college, 


Saxter has tremendous facilities 
The well-equipped Trades School offers vocational 
training in wood-working, electricity, all building 
trades, all phases of auto mechanics, radio and 
television 

This means that the Baxter graduate who must 
start to work after graduation can do so with 
all the knowledge needed for a useful life’s trade 
plus an excellent academic education with that 
now too rare ingredient of religious training 


added 
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It is little wonder that Baxter graduates make 
good, wherever they may be. And perhaps part 
of the reason is the school’s own unusual experi- 


ence in triumphing over adversity. Less than a 
year ago Baxter’s new gym went up in flames. 
Blue prints were ready for a new building within 
twenty-four hours—even though the money had 
to come from nowhere. Back in 1933 when the 
banks closed, the school found itself with exactly 
eight cents. For a year the school operated on 
prayer, poultry and vegetables—all provided by 
the students. 

In 1938 the boys’ dorm burned down. That 
year and the next epidemics hit the whole student 
body. Financial conditions were such that a 
science building, started in 1937 could not be 
completed for ten years. 

Through all the years Baxter Seminary has 
gotten a reputation for being able to survive any- 
thing. Regardless of disaster, the school bounces 
back, rebuilding and building, until today it 
has an excellent plant on a campus covering over 


300 acres. If the school itself bounces, its presi- 
dent perhaps provides the inspiration. 

Dr. Harry L. Upperman has directed the affairs 
of Baxter for over a quarter of a century. It 
has been his own unwillingness to give up that 
has inspired others to give generously every time 
the school has met with set backs. Last year Dr. 
and Mrs. Upperman personally shared the bad 
luck which has haunted the school. Traveling by 
car to nearby Cookeville, the Uppermans were in 
a wreck which put them in bed for many months. 
It was shortly after this tragedy that the school’s 
gym burned down. 

But throughout its years of ups and downs, 
Baxter Seminary has one proud boast. It has 
never turned away a student because the stu- 
dent had no money. Sometimes there are 
scholarships ; sometimes tuition must be paid with 
farm produce and work; sometimes there must 
be simple faith that the student will pay, at some 
distant time in the future. But no student has 
ever been turned away—and few indeed, are the 
dollars owed by any graduate. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


THE WINE OF YOUTH. By Robert Wilder. 
Putnam. $3.95 

Publishers frequently describe a new title as 
a “distinguished novel” and more often than not 
the description is peculiarly inept. But Robert 
Wilder’s new novel (he is author also of “Written 
on the Wind”) deserves to be called distinguished. 
It is beautifully and even powerfully written. 

“The Wine of Youth” is not only a novel of 
people. It is a story in part of the remarkable 
growth of Texas during the last half century. It 
is a story also of the relationships between “white” 
Americans and Mexican-Americans. It is finally 
the story of the growth of a vast political machine, 
of the final wrecking of the machine because of 
the lust and greed which have developed around 
it. 

Vega and Vega County is the scene of Mr. 
Wilder’s story. The city and the county be- 
ginning as a railroad-watering settlement, de- 
veloped into a great city set amidst the cattle and 
oil wealth of the plains. The Costello family 
rode the swift-moving crest of prosperity that hit 
Texas. And with the Costellos also rode Luis 
Carvajal, a Mexican-American owner of a brothel. 
Carvajal dreamed of a better deal for his people. 
Francis Costello dreamed too, of getting his share 
of the vast new construction projects that were 
making the Texas wastelands into gleaming 
cities. 

The dream of the Mexican and of the Irish- 
American came together in a scheme to vote the 
Mexican-American as a unit, thus building up a 
vast political machine. Costello supplied the 
brains and Luis Carvajal provided the votes. It 
was not long before the two men controlled the 
city and the county with the ripples of their in- 
fluence spreading ever outward until it had 
reached the State House. 

But there were those, already established in 
power, who fought back. Francis Costello was 
murdered and nineteen-year-old Kevin became the 
master of the machine—a machine which had 


begun to be as evil as the one it supplanted. 

“The Wine of Youth” is largely the story of 
Kevin Costello who lost the God his father 
and mother worshiped, who paid homage only 
to gold and power. The Carvajal-Costello in- 
fluence waxed greater with each passing year. 
It became possible for Kevin to name judges, to 
influence far away elections, to get vast construc- 
tion contracts for the firm his father had estab- 
lished. But without the God of his father, Kevin's 
life was empty. In time Kevin married, and for 
a time marriage seemed to fill the emptiness. But 
in his ever-widening search for power, Kevin 
sought other women. Luis Carvajal was killed by 
the same assassin who had murdered Kevin's 
father. Kevin Costello, wrapped up in the quest 
for more power, paid little attention to the activi- 
ties of Carvajal’s successor. 

Mr. Wilder is excellent as he describes the 
spreading of the cancer of corruption throughout 
Vega and Vega county. There comes a day when 
the filth of Vega boils over. Kevin, who has 
already lost his wife, must face the consequences 
of his own life-long quest for power. 

Vega is cleaned up after bloodshed and rioting. 
Kevin Costello is perhaps still not a whole man. 
But there is hope in the ending of the story. 

“The Wine of Youth” is a novel of success that 
was not success, of love and vengeance, as big and 
brawling as the state of Texas. Mr. Wilder is 


excellent with his characters. He is just as good 
in painting a picture of Texas and the swell of oil 
wells, cattle ranches, vast cities springing up 
where there was nothing but wilderness. 


THE LAND THEY FOUGHT FOR. By 
Clifford Dowdey. Doubleday. $6.00 

One of the mainstream of America Series, 
this tremendous history of the Confederacy is 
written by Virginian Clifford Dowdey, author of a 
number of books, both fiction and non-fiction, on 
the South. Mr. Dowdey does not write with the 
skill and wonderful imagery of Bruce Catton, 
but his has made a worthwhil. contribution to the 
history of the Confederacy. The book encom- 
passes the period from 1832 through 1865. It 
includes not only a history of the war with vign- 
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ettes of all the principal military personalities on 
both sides, but also a detailed study of the period 
of increasing friction preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

There are little known facets of the struggle 
between slave-holders and abolishionists that Mr. 
Dowdey brings very much to life. Among these 
is the story of the Nat Turner Rebellion of 1831. 
A Negro overseer. known as the Preacher work- 
ing on the Joseph Travis farm in Southampton 
County, Virginia, believed he had received a 
vision from Heaven. The Preacher’s message 
bade him lead a rebellion of Negroes against white, 
and this he did with bloody results. Beginning 
with a band of eight, the Preacher and his follow- 
ers moved through the country, killing and loot- 
ing. Within a few hours the band of killers had 
grown to fifty and the whole county was in the 
grip of fear. The rebellion was quelled. The 
preacher and fifty-two others were brought to 
trial. Writes Mr. Dowdey. “With the Preacher's 
execution, the case was closed and entered into 
the record books at Nat Turner’s Rebellion .. . 
With Nat Turner, it had happened. The deep 
fear of the blacks’ uprising against them (whites) 
had been implanted. It was never to leave.” 

Mr. Dowdey very aptly calls the period from 
1832 on as “The Cold War.” He traces the 
development of tension during this period in all 
of its aspects: the Kansas Territory feuding, the 
story of John Brown, all of the other incidents 
and episodes which ended the Cold War at Sump 
ter. 

“The Land They Fought For’ moves on into 
the days of war, and Mr. Dowdey writes here 
not only of the battles but of the civilian struggles 
in the Confederacy. We see Davis, and his cabi- 
net in the disastrous squabbles which made effec- 
tive governmental organization almost impossible. 
The author does not have much use for most of 
the key figures of the Confederacy, military or 
civilian. Among the generals, he finds almost 
nothing wrong with Lee and except for an occa- 
sional lapse, little to find fault with in Stonewall 
Jackson’s generalship. His picture of President 
Jefferson Davis is particularly revealing. Davis 
had few friends and liked few people. Writing 
of the war in the West, Dowdey states: “Pem- 


berton, at the Mississippi, and Johnston, his de- 
partmental superior, did not like each other; and 
Johnston, the department commander, and Davis, 
the Commander in Chief, did not like each other. 
In fact, Johnston seemed to like nobody except 
his inferiors. . . .” 

And thus an Army in which generals were at 
each other’s throats sought to fight off the nu- 
merically superior and vastly better equipped 
army of the north. Throughout the section deal- 
ing with the war, Jefferson Davis emerges as an 
almost hopelessly inept military leader, unable to 
judge men, unwilling to delegate authority, con- 
vinced of his own superior and infallible ability. 
Mr. Dowdey has some pungent things to say 
about most of the generals: “So, as always in the 
West, Davis’ generals had succeeded in out- 
blundering Lincoln’s generals.” 

However, President Lincoln reacted quite 
differently when his generals failed him. He never 
retained a general with the “aura of defeat about 
him.” Davis’ solution was to shift men about, 
sometimes placing them in positions of even 
greater responsibility where further defeat would 
be even more disastrous. In the case of Braxton 
Bragg, distrusted by officers and men alike, Davis 
showed his complete inablity to face facts. Writes 
Dowdey, “In completing his alienation from the 
Southern people, Jefferson Davis seemed person- 
ally to have become alienated from reason. There 
is certainly no rational explanation for his be- 
havior... .” 

That the South was able to fight against over- 
whelming odds for four years was not, in any 
sense, due to its civilian leadership. Dowdey 
thought Davis made impossible military decisions. 
His conduct of the South’s foreign relations fore- 
doomed the cause to failure. But it was the com- 
mon soldier, the few good generals, the intense 
patriotism that kept the Confederacy going. 
Author Dowdey has no use for most of the gen- 
erals or for their civilian bosses. But he writes 
feelingly of the soldier, frequently shoeless, al- 
most always with inferior equipment, going days 
at a time on half rations, yet able to fight and 
fight. 


LEAPS THE LIVE THUNDER 
Lagard. Morrow. $3.50 


By Gerald 
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The live thunder in this book is presumably 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, who does a 
considerable amount of leaping about in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Tennessee. The general is 
accompanied by a most unusual cast. There is 
a very large yellow cat (with a taste for whisky) 
named Colonel Turpentine ; a large and mean lion 
and the tiger’s keeper, a gentleman named Regulus 
who is meaner than the tiger ; several soldiers and 
officers attached to Forrest complete the cast. 
The main human character of “Leaps the Live 
Thunder” is Rack Ballarol, Colonel Turpentine’s 
owner. 

Rack joins Forrest in 1863 in Rome, Georgia. 
At the same time he meets again beautiful Kelsie 
Cochran, a dancer whom he had spirited out of 
Nassau while a blockade runner. Colonel Turpen- 
tine is extremely fond of Kelsie and acts as a 
sort of catalyzer in the developing love between 
the two. Kelsie moves in bad company, being part 
of a traveling show which includes the lion and 
Regulus, his master. Colonel Turpentine takes a 
great aversion to the lion. The lion’s master 
takes an even greater dislike to Rack Ballarol. 
And for many months and even more battles, 
Kelsie and Rack are kept apart by Regulus’ 
hatred. 

Everything comes out satisfactorily in the end, 
even though one of Rack’s loyal men is half eaten 
by the lion. Regulus, who had been a Yankee 
secret agent all the time, is killed, and Kelsie and 
Rack are together at last. In the end it is 
Colonel Turpentine who really saves the day. 

Mr. Lagard provides some colorful descriptions 
of General Forrest and the manner in which he 
operated. The general appears as an extremely 
uncouth and at times very hard hearted individual. 
But the author gives credit to Forrest for military 
ability of a type that could never be learned in a 
book. There is fast action in connection with 
the campaigns in middle Tennessee and a well 
written account of Forrest's raid into the heart 
of Memphis where the whole Union command was 
caught napping—and during which some em- 
barrassed officers literally lost their shirts—and 
their pants. 

Gerald Lagard is also the author of “Scarlet 
Cockerel,” published in 1948. He is a news- 


paperman, now living in Long Beach, California. 


A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND. By 
Flannery O’Connor. Harcourt. $3.50 


Flannery O’Connor, a native Georgian now 
living at Milledgeville, has a genius for grotesque, 
pathetic and just plain terrible situations. “A 
Good Man Is Hard to Find” contains ten short 
stories, and few of them are likely to help the 
reader go to sleep if read late at night. There is 
a fascination to the stories, a smooth style, a 
something indefinable that makes it difficult to 
set the book down. The title story is typical. It 
begins harmlessly enough with a southern family 
heading to Florida for a vacation. The characters 
are all very real: children who squabble; a grand- 
mother who is bossy. The grandmother insists 
that the family turn down a side road to visit an 
old mansion she once knew. Too late it dawns on 
grandmother that the house she had in mind 
was somewhere in Tennessee. Then in incredible 
sequence, tragedy comes. It is all possible yet 
unbelievable. The whole family is butchered 
by a fugitive from justice called The Misfit by 
the newspapers. And it all started because of 
a grandmother's whim and a pet cat. 

In another story a pathetic small boy who lives 
without love or attention loses his life in a river. 
The boy’s death is shocking yet understandable. 
But it is in the little bits that appear before his 
death that Miss O’Connor is at her best. The 
little boy awakens while his parents are still asleep. 


He manages to find something to eat; he empties 
ashtrays on the floor, in a forlorn effort to get 
attention. 


And then he goes out to the river 
where he had been taken by a baby sitter and had 
seen a river baptising. The small boy’s death is 
described in commonplace words: “He intended 
not to fool with preachers any more but to baptize 
himself and to keep going this time until he found 
the Kingdom of Christ in the river. He didn’t 
mean to waste any more time. He put his head 
under the water at once and pushed forward.” 
There is humor here and there in “A Good 
Man Is Hard to Find,” but for the most part 
Flannery O’Connor writes of tragedy and preju- 
dice, of misfits and selfishness. It is not pleasant 
reading but it is powerfully good writing. 
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The author was born in Savannah in 1925. 
She was the winner in the 1953 and 1954 of a 
Kenyon Review Fellowship in Creative Writing. 
The stories in “A Good Man Is Hard to Find” 
appeared in the Kenyon Review, the Sewanee 
Review and other publications. Miss O’Connor’s 
first novel “Wise Blood” was published three 
years ago. 


THE LOST ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE 
OF CORINTH. Edited by Monroe Cockrell. 
McCowat-Mercer Press. Jackson, Tenn. $1.50 
(paper ) 

The victory of Union forces at Shiloh was not 
complete until the battle of Corinth, Mississippi, 
twenty miles away and six months later. The 
Federal Army, after miraculously escaping de- 
feat at Shiloh (one of those instances where Con 
federate generals outfumbled Union generals), 
failed to follow up. The Confederate Army was 
allowed to retreat and rest for other battles. The 
battle of Corinth took place on October 3rd and 
4th, 1862. The account of the battle included in 
this little book was written by an unknown author. 
Even though his picture appears in the little pam- 
phlet in which the battle account was found, his 
identity has never become known. Mr. Monroe 
Cockrell himself found the pamphlet while rum- 
maging through an old attic. It had been sewed 
into an old almanac! 


The account is written in simple and straight- 
forward language. The Confederate plan was to 
move north from Ripley, Mississippi, making a 
show of attacking Union General Hurburt’s forces 


at Bolivar, Tennessee. Then the rebels would 
turn suddenly and strike at the 15,000 Federals 
in Corinth. The battle plan involved a fifty mile 
march in hot weather, over poor roads. Surprise 
and secrecy were essential to the plan’s success 
From the beginning, things did not work out 
There was skirmishing ten miles out of Corinth; 
so the Federals knew something was up and were 
able to call in reinforcements. Yet, the plan al- 
most succeeded. The gray-clad soldiers actually 
stormed into the heart of the city. But as so 
often happened during the Civil War, timing was 
not right; officers leading various units did not 
coordinate, and the hazardous undertaking failed. 
The Confederate Army suffered another de- 


moralizing defeat and lost nearly 5,000 men it 
could not afford to lose. 

In addition to the interesting account of the 
battle by the unknown author, Mr. Cockrell has 
added his own informal study of the battle. A 
further point of interest to students of Civil War 
military actions is the account of the court martial 
of General Earl Van Dorn who commanded the 
Confederate forces during the battle of Corinth. 
These proceedings sum up the many weaknesses 
of the Confederate army. Van Dorn was accused 
of going into the battle without proper supplies ; 
of delaying attack; of cruel and improper treat- 
ment of officers and men; of going into action 
without a map of Corinth and the surrounding 
country—even of being drunk. As was so often 
the case after defeat, there were those who felt it 
necessary to pin the defeat on someone, there were 
the inevitable post-battle recriminations that be- 
came a part of almost every major engagement. 
Van Dorn was acquitted of all the charges against 
him. The Battle of Corinth became just another 
battle that might have been won with a little luck, 
with better coordination, better direction. 


JAMES STREET’S SOUTH. Edited by James 
Street, Jr. Doubleday. $3.75 

In this book is collected the best of the late 
James Street’s writings about the South he loved 
but at which he was not afraid to poke sometimes 
caustic, sometime gentle fun. The book is edited 
by James Street, Jr., who writes in his intro- 
duction, “James Street was a Southerner 
(but) he seldom had any truck with professional 
Southerners. To become an inhabitant of 
James Street’s South, the same rules applied for 
real or imaginary people. You had to love the 
South. You had to have a sense of humor. A 
martyr complex helped, and you had to respect 
the position of women.” 

Street was what is called a “liberal South- 
erner.” He did not demand that Southerners 
“love the Negro.” He demanded however that 
they be well treated. And as his son writes, “You 
could live in the South, be for segregation, join 
the Klan, but to James Street you were not a 
Southerner.” 

The first two selections in this witty book are 
of a general nature. From the general, James 
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Street turns to the specific. For a long period he 
wrote profiles of Southern cities for the Saturday 
Evening Post and several of these are included. 
He writes of Houston and Dallas and Mobile, of 
Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi, the Rivers of the 
South and the Great Smokies. 

All in all this is an excellent collection of 
brilliantly written essays about all sections of the 
South. It is the sort of writing that should be 
more widely read in the North if some of the 
pressing problems facing the South are to be 
understood. 


HOME IS THE SAILOR. By Commodore 
Herbert Hartley. Vulcan Press. $3.50 


Down in the quiet farmlands near Opelika, 
Alabama there is a snug little place known as the 
“Anchorage.” It is the home of Commodore 
Herbert Hartley, one of America’s foremost men- 
of-the-sea. “Home Is the Sailor” is the Hartley 
story, as told to newspaper man Clint Bonner. 

Commodore Hartley’s life on the sea began in 
the days of the windjammers. He sailed the 
Spanish Main on a three-master. As he gradu- 
ated to “steam,” he moved ever upward in com- 
mand. He ended his career on the seas in com- 
mand of the “Leviathan,” at that time the pride 
of the American merchant fleet.” 

In “Home Is the Sailor” Commodore Hartley 
gives a vivid picture of life on ships during an 
unbroken thirty-five year span on the Atlantic. 
He writes not only of the ships on which he 
signed on, of those he commanded, but also of 
the many personalities he met, of the many ad- 
ventures that came his way. During the first 
World War Hartley commanded the “St. Louis,” 
a 12,000 ton American liner. He made more 
than 500 cossings on this ship, transporting more 
American troops than any other American ship 
captain during that war. 

There are interesting sidelights on other events 
on the Atlantic included in the Hartley story. 
With knowledge of the ship and of the men in- 
volved, he writes an exciting story of the Titanic 
tragedy and a detailed story of the sinking of the 
British ship Lusitania. He writes of a shipmate, 
Bill Big McCoy, who established the lucrative 
business of rum-running during prohibition days 
(and from whose exploits the phrase “the real 


McCoy” comes). “Home Is the Sailor” is not a 
brilliantly written book. But it is authentic, every 
word rings true and it is well worth reading. 


WHEELS. By Edwin Tunis. World. $3.95. 

Maryland writer Edwin Tunis provides in 
“Wheels” an interesting account in text and 
pictures of the history of wheels. It is a book 
that will be enjoyed by older children and by 
adults. Few of us realize that the wheel is man’s 
greatest invention, one that made victory over 
space and inertia possible. Mr. Tunis begins with 
the first primitive form of roller, or wheel before 
it could really be called a wheel. He then leads 
the reader through the 5,000-year history of 
wheel development. The excellently written text 
is accompanied by accurate and interesting draw- 
ings by the author. The drawings include an- 
cient war chariots, every conceivable type of 
coach, the first automobiles, fire engines; covered 
wagons, stage coaches and mud coaches—every 
thing up to and including the most modern sports 
car. 

Mr. Tunis is also author of “Oars’ Sails and 
Steam,” a picture book of ships and “Weapons: 
a Pictorial History.” 


THE DEVIL’S PRETTY DAUGHTER. By 
Vance Randolph. Oxferd. $3.75 

Vance Randolph first visited the Ozarks in 
1899 and has been living there since 1920. For 
years he has been an inveterate collector of Ozark 
folk tales (his other books: “‘Who Blowed Up the 
Church House”; “We Always Lie to Strangers” 
and “Ozark Superstitions.”). This collsction of 
stories include those that are funny as well as 
those that are beautiful. The stories are written 
around the central theme of a man who owned a 
big farm in the Ozarks. Along with the farm he 
had a beautiful daughter named Ruthie-ma- 
toothie. The local boys all liked to work on the 
farm even if the owner was a devil, working his 
hands to skin and bones. Alf Knight talks the 
devil’s pretty daughter into eloping and therein 
lies the tale—or rather, the tales. 
JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES The New World 
Society. By Marley Cole. Vantage. $2.95 

This book is the first authoritative and com- 
prehensive account of the religious sect which has 
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received increasing attention during recent years. 
It has become a world-wide organization, revolu- 
tionary in its doctrinal beliefs. The most urgent 
appeal is that Christians must return to the primi- 
tive teachings of the Christian Church in the first 
century. These extremely fundamental beliefs 
get the members into trouble with the state on 
various issues. 

Marley Cole, a graduate of the University of 
Tennessee, was a newspaper man for a number of 
years but is now a Knoxville business executive. 
He has long been interested in Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and has made a thorough study of the sect. 
He brings out many interesting and little known 
facts about the group. 
growing sect. 


It is the world’s fastest 
There are more ministers of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses throughout the world than 
there are Catholic priests. There are as many 
Jehovah’s witness ministers in the United States 
as there are all other clergy combined. The 
official organ, ““The Watchtower” has a circula- 
tion of two million in forty languages and reaches 
150 countries 

Mr. Cole has brought together a mass of little 
known fact about an interesting and controversial 


religious group. His book is well worth reading 


THE THIRD DOOR: The Autobiography of 
an American Negro Woman 


By Ellen Terry. 
McKay. $3.50 


An interesting and well written autobiography 
of a negro woman whose story begins in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Ellen Terry’s family were re- 
spected residents of the negro community. But 
Ellen had problems; her reddish hair and gray 
eyes set her apart from other negro children. She 
was called a child.” There were 
conflicts in school where Ellen Terry had to 
learn to protect herself. She attended a Catholic 
college against the wishes of her Protestant par- 
ents. She taught in Alabama and later went to 
New York determined to study journalism. 


“no nation 


Ellen 
Her 
had 


Terry’s story is one of race prejudice. 


child was brown rather than fair. She 


brown friends and found that even her adopted 
church practised discrimination. 


But perhaps 
more important than these problems was the one 
that faced her with her own brown child 





THE NORTH REPORTS THE CIVIL WAR. 
By J. Cutler Andrews. University of Pittsburgh. 
$6.00 

This is an interesting book even though Civil 
War newspaper reporting is not a new theme. 
Dr. Andrews, on the staff of the Pennsylvania 
State College for Women, has covered the Civil 
War reporting of every important Northern news- 
paper plus a few from the South. He effectively 
uses frontline quotations to describe the fighting 
as seen by the war correspondents of that day. 
Where most books of this type have dealt with 
military action, Dr. Andrews includes the Navy. 
He includes an excellent story of the battle of 
Mobile Bay as written by a New York Tribune 
correspondent on the scene. This is probably the 
most complete book yet to appear on the in- 
teresting subject of Civil 
news coverage. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND THE 
NEGRO’S PLACE IN AMERICA. By Sam- 
uel R. Spencer, Jr. Edited by Oscar Handlin. 
Little, Brown. $3.00 


Several biographies have been written of Book- 
er T. Washington. This small book, written by 
a soutern college professor, may well be the best 
to appear. It is a very complete story of Booker 
T. Washington’s rise from nothing to a position 
of importance in the negro world. Special em- 
phasis is given to Washington’s academic achieve- 
ments. At the age of 25 Washington founded 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama and made it a 
renowned educational institution. The institute 
and its curriculum embodied the negro educa- 
tor’s outlook. Tuskegee emphasized the teaching 
of trades with elements of what we call 
“higher education” being taught. For this rea- 
son Washington was criticised by other negro 
educators who felt that he did not aim high 
enough for his race 
BUCKSKIN 
Crown. $3.00 

This is an action-filled story of the Kentucky 
country just before the Revolution. Lyon Camer- 
on, young North Carolina soldier stationed at 
Fort Pitt, is attacked by Indians while riding in 
the forests with his girl. The girl is captured 


War reporting and 


no 


CAVALIER. By John Clagett. 
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and the rest of the story is devoted to Cameron's 
search for her. He has quite a time of it. Ac- 
companied by a professional frontiersman and a 
negro, he meets up with various Indians, becomes 
a crack woodsman himself—and of course he gets 
the girl back. 





Briefly Noted 


CIVIL WAR ON THE WESTERN BOR- 
DER, 1854-1865. By Jay Monaghan. Little, 
Brown. $6.00 

The story of the bloody conflict that broke out 
because of the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854. 


THE BLAZING BORDER. 
eran. Macrae Smith. $2.50 
A novel of the Rio Grande country involving 


efforts to deliver Army supplies to the Juarez 
faction in Mexico. 


By E. E. Hall- 


CAROLINA CORSAIR. By Don Tracy. Dial, 
$3.50 


A novel of Blackbeard the pirate, by an expert 
at the historical novel. 


CONQUERING THE SEVEN DEADLY 
SINS. By Lance Webb. Abingdon. $3.00 
The author points out that the seven deadly 
sins of medieval days are still with us and can 
only be conquered by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 
PORTRAIT, WITH LOVE. By Joan Sargent. 
Avalon. $2.50 


A novel, set in Witherspoon, Georgia detailing 
the adventures and problems of an orphan girl 
who selected the name Witherspoon from the 
telephone book and then met one of the real 
Witherspoons. 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
By Lt. Col. Joseph Mitchell. Putnam. $4.00 
With many two color maps, this book attempts 
to present the battles on both the eastern and 
western fronts of the Civil War simultaneously. 


THE CAVES BEYOND: The Story of Floyd 


Collins’ Crystal Cave Exploration. By Joe Law 


rence, Jr. and Roger Brucker. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$4.75 

This is an official story of the famous Floyd 
Collins’ cave exploration in Kentucky. With 
Photographs and maps 


FAR MEADOWS. By Mrs. Gail Brook Burket 
Dierkes Press, Eureka Springs, Ark. $2.00 
Poems about nature and other subjects. 


THE WITCH DEER. By Maggie Culver Fry. 
Story Book Press. $2.00 


Poems by a Texas writer, with illustrations. 


OLD PRO, AND FOUR OTHER STORIES. 
By Jim McMullen. Naylor. $2.50 


Stories about bird dogs and hunting. 


LET FREEDOM RING. By Campbell Osborn. 

Campbell Pub. Co., Midland, Texas. $2.00 
Fact and fiction about Oklahoma through the 

days of Indians, oil boom and to the present time. 


HE LIVED FOR ADVENTURE. By Camp- 
bell Bruce. Campbell Pub. Co., Midland, Texas 
(Mimeographed). $2.00 

Biographical sketch of an American oil man 
who traveled widely in Army and other govern- 
ment service. 
OZARK ODYSSEY. By 
Vantage. $3.00 

A turn-of-the-century story of Arkansas in 


which a hound dog race sets off a love affair and 
violence. 


Marion Dickens. 


THE SHADY LANE. 
Arcadia. $2.50 


A novel of trouble involving a mortgaged estate 
in Maryland. 


3y Warren Howard 


ANDREW JACKSON, SYMBOL FOR AN 
AGE. By John W. Ward. Oxford. $4.75 
A new biography of Andrew Jackson. 


THE WOMAN IN THE SUWANNEE JAIL. 
By William Bradford Huie. 
$3.50 


An emotional look at the south and the “race 
problem” by a writer who became involved in 


the slaying of a white man in Florida by a negro 
woman 


Little, Brown. 
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From the University 
Presses ... 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF WALTER CLYDE 
CURRY. Vanderbilt University Press. $5.00 

This is the second volume in the ‘Vanderbilt 
Studies in Humanities” and is in honor of the 
retiring head of the University’s English Depart 
ment. All of the studies in the volume are con- 
tributed by Dr. Curry’s former students. The 
essays are limited to the fields in which Dr. Curry 
specialized. These include the early English, 
Middle English and Renaissance periods. 


NOTES ON THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 
By Thomas Jefferson. 
Press. $5.00 

Edited and with notes by William Peden, this 
is a publication of the Institute of American His 
tory and Culture at Williamsburg. “Notes on 
the State of Virginia” is the only full-length book 
written by Jefferson. The book is considered the 
best single statement of Jefferson’s principles. The 


University of Virginia 


third president includes ideas on a great variety 


of subjects—religion, government, science and 
art. 


THE FRONTIER CAMP MEETING: Re 
ligion’s Harvest Time. By Charles A. Johnson 
Southern Methodist University Press. $5.00 

The backwoods camp meeting of the nineteenth 
century was a unique feature of America’s his- 
tory. The meetings were often as wild as the 
frontier itself and the whole business was rather 
frowned upon by Eastern ministers. This is the 
first major study of the camp meetings during 
the period 1800 to 1840. 


SOUTH FROM HELL-FOR-SARTIN. By 
Leonard Roberts. University of Kentucky. $3.75 

A collection of Kentucky Mountain folk tales, 
passed down orally through many generations of 
isolated mountain people. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Sibyl Pommer, 
Emory University. $2.00 


PERSON IN THE WORLD. 
Dodd Henrich 


Press. $2.50 


By Mrs. Edith 
Southern Methodist University 


Poems about the human person in different 
situations and places. 


GEORGIA STATISTICAL ABSTRACT. Uni- 
versity of Georgia. $3.00 

A collection of statistical information on many 
phases of economic and social life in Georgia and 
Georgia counties. 


BERNICE KELLY HARRIS. By Richard 
Walser. University of North Carolina. $2.50, 
paper $1.00 

A biography of a North Carolina author and 
storyteller with an account of her books. 


TRANSATLANTIC MIGRATION. By Thel- 
ma Smith and Ward Miner. 
Press. $4.50 


A study of the American novel in France. 


ALIAS BILLY THE KID. By Charles L. Son- 
nichsen and William Morrison. 
New Mexico. $4.00 


The story of a present-day claimant to the 
name of the famous desperado. Bill Roberts 
claims that the bullet thought to have killed Billy 
struck another man. 
his life is included. 


Duke University 


University of 


Robert’s own account of 


THE PRICING OF CIGARETTE TOBAC- 
COS. By Elmo Jackson. University of Florida 
Press. $4.75 

A analysis of pricing policies of large buyers 
of cigarette tobacco. 
THE LOST COLONY. By Paul Green. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. $2.50 

A symphonic drama of American history. 
GUIDE TO DANCE PERIODICALS. Com- 
piled by Sara Yanc+y Belknap. University of 
Florida Press. $7.50 
OPEN WIDER, PLEASE. By J. Stanley Clark. 
University of Oklahoma. $5.00 

The history of dentistry in Oklahoma beginning 


with pioneer days. Includes personal accounts of 
early dentists. 


OUR NATIONAL FORESTS. By Bernard 
Frank. University of Oklahoma. $4.00 
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A brief history of national forests and forest 
policies, with a description of the operations of 
the U.S. Forest Service. 


LAND JUDGING. By Edd Roberts. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. $2.50 


A manual of land-judging methods and con- 
tests. 





Among the Juveniles 


THE CARE OF WATER PETS. By Gertrude 
Pels. Crowell. $2.50 


This little book will be of interest to all ages, 
adults included. In fact the book is a must for 
all who have, or might have such delightful pets 
as goldfish, turtles, salamanders or even creek 
minnows. The book tells about the kinds of fish 
available at a typical pet shop, how they feed and 
reproduce, how they are to be cared for. Each 
species is delightfully illustrated by Ava Morgan. 
One chapter lists those water pets children can 
find in local streams. Other chapters tell in 
careful detail, with illustrations, how to set up an 
aquarium, how to take care of it and keep it 
clean, how to feed fish, turtles and salamanders. 
The reader can even learn to tell when a fish is 
sick and what extra care should then be provided 
The last section is especially interesting as it de- 
scribes in great detail how to build an outdoor 
pool. The directions are made easy by the care 
ful illustrations included. 

Written in a simple style, well illustrated, “The 
Care of Water Pets” should be an especially 
valuable book for the summer months when young 
folks will be in an exploring and collecting mood 


For the Very Young 
LULLABY FOR EGGS. 
Macmillan. $1.75 


A beautifully illustrated little book, pictures and 
verses about birds and their nests. 


By Betty Bridgman 


A LITTLE OVEN. 
court, Brace. $2.25 

With simple text and illustrations in color, the 
story of a little girl who moved from California 
to Connecticut and a little girl who came to Con- 


By Eleanor Estes. Har 


necticut from France. 


I LIKE RED. By Robert Bright. 
$1.50 


Illustrated by the author, a story about a little 
girl named Janey and what she thinks and does 
because her hair is Red. For ages 2 to 6. 


For Ages 6 to 10 
THIS CAT CAME TO STAY. 
Kinsey. Watts. $2.50 
One day a gray cat named Mrs. McGinis wan- 
dered into the lives of Patsy Tucker and William 
Jones. Neither Patsy's aunt nor William's 
mother liked cats—but the children managed to 
keep her. [Illustrated in black and white. 


Doubleday. 


By Elizabeth 


MISS POSY LONGLEGS. By Miriam E. 
Mason. Macmillan. $2.00 

Danny and Sara found a new calf. Her name 
was Miss Posy and she got into a lot of trouble 
because she liked to jump. [Illustrated by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. 


HEAR OUR GRACE. Selected and illustrated 
by Sharon Banigan. Garden City Books. $1.00 

A large collection of the best loved graces and 
thank-you prayers for children. 


WINGS AGAINST THE WIND 
Savage Carlson. Harper. $2.50 

A lovely story of a French boy who hatched 
and raised a sea gull. The illustrations convey 
the atmosphere of the Breton seacoast and show 
the unusual dress and traditions of the people. 


MISS KELLY. 
Morrow. $2.50 

Miss Kelly, a cat, belonged to the Clinton 
family. She and the family have high adventure 
when a tiger escapes from a traveling circus and 
visits the Clinton house. 


For Older Children 


HUMOROUS POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by William Cole. World. $3.50 

A very large collection of humorous poems with 
many illustrations by Ervine Metzl. Some of the 


By Natalie 


By Elizabeth Sanxay Holding. 
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selections come from serious poets who occasion- 
ally let themselves go. Others are the products 
of those who devote their talents to the humorous 
and foolish. Will be especially suitable for teen- 
agers—and adults as well. 


WILD HORSE TAMER. By Glenn Balch 
Crowell. $2.50 

For age 10 to 14 cowboy and ranch set. Ben 
and Dixie set forth to find King, the black stal 
lion that has disappeared. They find adventure, 
mystery and wild horses during the search. 


THE KING OF THE DIAMOND. 
Spain Verral. Crowell. $2.50 

An exciting baseball story, featuring “Frenchy” 
Jeaumont, crack sports star of Pineville. For 
ages 10 to 14. 


By Charles 


THE WONDERFUL LAMP. By Max Voegeli 
Oxford. $2.75 

The escape of Ali, a beggar-boy, from pur- 
surers who think he is a thief, begins a colorful 
adventure story set in Baghdad. 


LARRY COMES BACK. By Curtis Bishop 
Steck. $2.00 
Another of 


Curtis Bishop’s “Larry” stories, 


in which the young man faces his last year in the 
Little League with high hopes for another cham- 
pionship Sut the Calumet Cats face a lot of 
trouble and Comes 
“Larry” 
stories about the Little League and the Calumet 
Cats. 


disappointment. “Larry 
Home” is a sequel to the other two 


WESTWARI 


) Frederick 
Lane. Holt. $2 


iE EAGLE. By 


TI 
75 


A story set in the Far West in 1845 when 
trouble was brewing between California and 
Ben Adams, cabin boy on a whaling 
vessel, is set ashore at Monterey to recover from 
scurvy. Ben finds excitement in the troubles that 
The book provides 
an excellent presentation of an important period 
in the history of the West. 


Mexico 


are developing to a climax 


GIANT OF THE ROCKIES. 
World. $2.50 

The exciting adventures of John Colter, Amer 
ica’s first hero of the Rockies. 


By Elisa Bialk 


Colter, a native 


Virginian, joined the Lewis and Clark expedition 
and after the expedition was over, stayed on in 
the mountains. His adventures provide an un- 
forgettable epic of the Wild West. For ages 10 
to 14, but will be enjoyed by older boys as well. 


THE CHALLENGERS. 
World. $2.50 

Joe Scott, looking for work as a sparring part 
ner, drifts into the training camp of the heavy- 
weight champion of the world. Joe immediately 
disliked the champ, and became the challenger. 


By Frank Waldman. 


An exciting story for sports-minded youngsters, 


aged 10 to 14. 


HEROES OF THE WHITE SHIELD. By 
Rosemary Sprague. Oxford. $3.00 

For ages 13 to 17, a story of the 10th Century 
and the efforts of King Olav of Norway to ban 
wizards and make Christianity the official religion 
The book brings to life the color and pageantry 
of the days of the Vikings. 


THE ROCKET PIONEERS ON THE ROAD 
TO OUTER SPACE. By Beryl Williams and 
Samuel Epstein. Messner. $3.75 

This book will be of interest to rocket and 
outer space fans of all ages. The history of the 
rocket is traced from the time of Napoleon to the 
present time. The vocabulary will probably be 
too advanced for any but boys in senior high 
school. 


ROOKIE COACH. 
day. $2.75 

For late teen-agers and young adults, a story 
of Bill Taylor, young coach at Barkland High. 
The story follows Bill through football, basketball 
and baseball with the climax coming in the form 
of a battle between Bill to keep clean sports 
against the opposition of a dirty sports writer. 


FOURTH FLOOR MENAGERIE 
Gay. Holt. $2.75 

A story, suitable for ages 9 to 12, of life in a 
New York apartment when a canary and two 
hampsters arrive. In time other creatures joined 
the menagerie and there was never a dull mo- 
ment. This is an unusual big city story with a 
collection of live-wire characters and unpredict- 
able pets to enliven the proceedings 


By Reed Fulton. Double- 


By Flavia 
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The Davy Crockett Books 


There follows a complete listing of Davy 
Crockett books as these are known to your 
editors : 

THE ADVENTURES OF DAVY CROCK 
ETT. Told mostly by himself. Scribners. $3.50 

First published in 1933 and reset with lavish 
illustrations, this book was prepared from Crock- 
ett’s original autobiography. 

DAVID CROCKETT. By V. F. Taylor. Naylor. 
$2.00 

The newest of the lot, appropriately published 


in the heart of the Alamo country. Illustrated 


CHANTICLEER OF WILDERNESS ROAD 

$y Meridel Le Sueur. Knopf. $2.50 

DAVY CROCKETT. 

Harcourt, Brace. $1.95 
One of the best, this book was popular long 

before the present Davy craze. 


DAVY CROCKETT: Hero of the Alamo. By 
Sanford Tousey. Whitman. $1.50 


By Constance Rourke 


For ages 9-12 with illustrations by the author 
FORGOTTEN PIONEER: The Life of Davy 
Crockett. By M. M. Null. Vantage. $3.50 
DAVY CROCKETT: Young Rifleman. By 
Aileen Parks. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75 

One of the Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series, for ages 8-12. 

THE STORY OF DAVY CROCKETT. By 
Enid Meadowcraft. Grossett. $1.50 

A signature book, for ages 9-12. 

OLD WHIRLWIND. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Macmillan. $2.00 

For ages 8-10 with two color illustrations 
THE GOLDEN STAMP BOOK OF DAVY 
CROCKETT. Simon & Schuster. $0.50 

Two-color stamps from the movie 
WALT DISNEY’S DAVY CROCKETT. Si- 
mon & Schuster. $1.00 

A Big Golden Book—the Disney “authorized” 
version. 


Davy Crockett. By Irwin Shapiro. Messner. $3.00 
DAVY CROCKETT: American Hero. By 
Bruce Grant. Rand McNally. $1.00 

A Rand McNally Giant Book, for ages 4-8. 
DAVY CROCKETT’S OWN STORY: As 
Written by Himself. Citadel. $3.50 


The authentic autobiography brought back in 
print. Illustrated and suitable for all ages. 


New Juveniles with a 
Southern Setting 


THE SECRET RIVER. 


Rawlings. Scribner. $2.50 


By Marjorie Kinnan 


A little girl and her dog explore the Florida 
forests and find a secret river. The manuscript 
for this book was found among the author’s ef- 
fects after her recent death 
BAR PILOT. By Zachary Ball. Holiday House 
$2.50 

For ages 12-16, the story of a young boy who 
wanted to be a bar pilot at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 

THE TRAIL-DRIVING ROOSTER. By Fred 
Gipson. Harper. $2.25 

For ages 8-12, Fred Gipson tells a story of a 
remarkable rooster who escapes from the frying 
pan of a chuck wagon cook 


PIRATES, PLANTERS AND PATRIOTS. 
By Janice Holland. Scribner. $2.50 

The story of Charleston, South Carolina, in- 
cluding important people and events, illustrated. 


Notes from Here and There 


Dr. Alfred Leland Crabb, Contributing Editor 
cf the SourHEeRN OsserverR has written his 
tenth novel based on the history of the South. 
“Peace at Bowling Green” is the title of Dr. 
Crabb’s new book and it is scheduled for fall 
publication by Bobbs- Merrill 
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John C. Caldwell, Literary Editor, has just 
completed the first of a series of juvenile books 
for the John Day Company. Entitled “What's 
It Like in Formosa,” the book is designed for 
ages 8 to 12 and for use as a supplemental geog- 
raphy reader. The book combines photographs 
and text to give the young reader a picture of 
one of the world’s most vital spots. Mr. Cald- 
well’s “Still the Rice Grows Green” was the June 
selection of the Family Bookshelf, a book club 
operated by the Christian Herald Magazine. This 
is the second of Mr. Caldwell’s books to be se- 
lected as a book-of-the-month by the Family 
Bookshelf. 


“Amateur Notes-Quotes,” published in Cal- 
houn City, Mississippi although in its fifth year 
of publication, has just come to the attention of 
your editors. A mimeographed publication, ANQ 
is a non-profit magaizne designed to be an outlet 
for the beginning writer, or those who have not 
yet reached full professional status. Both prose 
and poetry are printed, along with criticisms. 
Magazine outlets are listed, giving type of ma- 
terial needed and prices paid. From time to time 
the magazine gives small prizes for stories or 
poems its staff considers especially good. “Ama- 
teur Notes-Quotes” is edited by Evelyn P. Cal- 
houn. The address is Calhoun City, Mississippi 
and the subscription price is $2.00 per year. 


We have received a number of interesting pub- 
lications from the University of Kentucky Li- 
braries at Lexington indicating the broad scope 
of activities carried on there in the general field 


of the humanities. Included are: The Kentucky 
Foreign Language Quarterly, a little publication 


used as a vehicle for publishing important papers 
presented at the University’s annual Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference. The annual subscription is 
$2.00. Other publications are: the prospectus for 
Kentucky Microcards, a device for publishing 
important studies which for one reason or another 
cannot be put into letterpress publication; the 
Library Bulletin IX, a catalogue of a recent ex- 
hibit of hand book-binding held at the University ; 
Library Bulletin XI, a catalogue of a recent ex- 
hibition of modern Norwegian book design and 
finally a description of the Samuel M. Wilson 
Library. This library contains a collection of 
10,000 books, at least 1,000 of which are very 
rare. There are several thousand pamphlets in- 
cluding many early Kentucky imprints. The 
Library is particularly strong in these fields: the 
history of Kentucky, the history of the Presby- 
terian Church, and genealogy. This publication 
is available free of cost upon request to the li- 
brary. Lawrence S. Thompson is director of the 
University of Kentucky Libraries. 


The states of Tennessee and Texas have 
achieved unusual renown throughout the land in 
recent months. And the fame comes not from 
the activities of politicians, controversies over 
dams or off-shore tidelands oil. Davy Crockett 
has done it, and the American public in its newest 
craze has purchased to date a total of 2,500,000 
copies of various Davy Crockett books. Else- 
where in this issue we list the many books that 
have appeared on Davy. We know of at least 
three more scheduled for fall publication. It has 
been a long time since the publishing world has 
seen anything quite like it. It has been estimated 
that well over $5,000,000 has been spent on 
Crockett books during the past six months. 
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South and Southwest 


BOOKS OF THE NAYLOR CO., SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


A New Biography! 


BY V. F. TAYLOR. The Tennessee bero, 
slitician and frontiersman in an all-new 
iography that tells the true story of 
Crockett's 


$2.00 


TO ORDER ANY 
BOOK ON THIS 
PAGE, Send List and 


Money to— 


SOUTHERN 
OBSERVER 


126 Third Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


We Pay Postage on Books 


remarkable life. Illustrated 


THE PUBLISHER— 


The NAYLOR CO. is inter- 
nationally known as one of 
the outstanding regional 
publishing houses of the U. S. 


BY KATHRYN 
COTTEN. Modern 
romance of Old Nat- 
chez Prize novel of 
the Ilith Southwest 
Writers Conference. 


$3.00. 


Poetry 


BY LILLIAN  P. 
SELBER. Imagina 
tion presentation of 
daily occurrences by 
a Shreveport, La., 
housewife and mother 


S. Countless tra 
ditions, customs, 


PY _EARL A. COL 


liefs, tales and say- 
ings of the folklore- 


rich state of Missouri 


$2.50 


Outstanding Fiction 


BY DELIA CASH 
JENKINS Realistic 
account of a  settle- 
ment on the edge of 
a vast swamp in the 
Missouri “Boot.” 


BY MAY NEATH. 
ERLIN. Story of an 
enduring marriage be- 
set by the difficulties 
of lite in the New 
Mexico mountains 
$3.00 


Buried Treasure! 


BY OREN ARNOLD 
Where and 

search for 

Dutchman 

one of Arizona's top 
writers. A true story. 
$2.00. 


B, M. E. FRANCIS. 
Documented story of 
Jim Bowie's search 
for the lost silver 
mines of San Saba. 
A lasting legend. 
2.00 


Thrilling History! Factuall 


BY RK. C. HENDER 

SON Stories of the 

settlers of the 

Atlantic Seaboard 

prepared specially for 
$2.00. 


children 


BY SUE NORTHEY. 
Depicts the life of the 
Indians from a time 
before the Pilgrims 
came to the reserva- 
tions of today. $2.75. 
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WILL THERE BE WAR WITH CHINA? 


IS QUEMOY WORTH DEFENDING? 


Should We Recognize “Two Chinas?” 


For your answers read 


Still the Rice Grows Green 


BY JOHN C. CALDWELL 
Author of China Coast Family and The Korea Story 


Dr. Daniel Poling, Editor of the Christian Herald says: 


“To date nothing approaching Caldwell’s volume has been written covering 
the contemporary scene in the Far East—Particularly China, Formosa, Korea. 
Still The Rice Grows Green is both ominous and hopeful . . . he believes 
that, late as is the hour, we can still recover China and save the East to Freedom 
by following the right guides. . . . Here is a book of flaming indignation but 
factually confirmed, that mixes romance and sheer beauty with those things of 
mass cruelty that are obscene and incredible. 


“For every literate American this is a ‘must’ book—absolutely ‘must’. Write 
that again please—'Absolutely must’.” 


STILL THE RICE GROWS GREEN $3.75 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


20 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 

















No matter whether you call it the "Civil War" or 
the "War For Southern Independence" you will want 


NAPOLEON IN GRAY 
THE LiFe OF P.G.T. BEAUREGARD, C.S.A. by T. Harry Williams 


General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard took a back seat to no one, and his disregard for red 
tape and military protocol made powerful enemies for him in the Confederate high command. 
Nevertheless, he was a superb combat officer, and it was he who ured the opening gun of the 
great struggle at Fort Sumter, commanded the Confederate forces at First Manassas, planned and 
fought the first great battle in the West at Shiloh, directed the successful defense of Charleston 
from attack by the sea, and defended the southern approaches to Richmond in the closing months 
of the war. His superiors thought him Gallic, excitable, and unreliable, but to the southern popu- 
lace be was the bero of Manassas and the most colorful of all the Confederate generals. 376 pp. 
April, $4.75 


BROKENBURN 
THE JOURNAL OF KATE STONE, 1861-68 edited by John Q. Anderson 


The Journal of Kate Stone records the Civil War experiences of a patriotic Southern girl who was 
tweniy years old and living with her family at Brokenburn, her plantation home in Louisiana, 
when the war began. Starting in May 1861, the Journal contains regular entries up to November 
1865, with briefer sketches written in 1867 and 1868. Quite without pretense, this sensitive, well- 
educated young girl presents a picture with almost photographic clarity of the civilian side of the 
Confederacy during its darkest hours. 334 pp, March, $4.95 


and don't overlook this new interpretation of 


THOMAS WOLFE: THe WEATHER OF His YouTH 
by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. 


The “problem” of Thomas Wolfe remains a controversial one. Few are the readers who fail to 
have some strong opinion about him, either in extreme praise or in condemnation. In this full- 
length critical appraisal, perhaps the most important yet to appear, the author looks steadily at 
the Wolfe novels themselves and presents a new and fresh interpretation of the North Carolina 
novelist and his work. 212 pp., February, $3.50 


at your bookstore, jobber, or 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Baton Rouge 3, La. 








‘*W have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 
easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 
JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, coLLecE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Univer- 
sity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of Notre 
Dame, New York University and dozens of 
others. Compare it and you will immediate- 
ly see it meets more requirements than any 
other college dictionary ever before pub- 
lished. It contains more entries, carefully 
chosen (142,000) . . . more pages (1,760)... 
more complete etymologies . . . more descrip- 
tive synonyms... more examples of usage .. . 
more scientific, business, social terms . .. more 
idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . more pic- 
tures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 
terms). 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 





